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and your bill. It fits the needs 
of every business. It com- 
pletely covers the field of bill, 
charge and order work. 

It adapts itself to every 
system—and more. It im- 
proves system. It creates 
system. We are students of 
system and the Remington 
Billing Typewriter is the frui 
) of our study. 

The Remington Billing 
A Typewriter saves not only in he “ 
BMA) speed of writing but in quan- aa 
{ tity of writing—combines 
several writings in one—elim- 
inates waste work—helps the ioe 
smooth running of theentire [| 
business machine. 








Our illustrated booklet on the 
Remington Billing Typewriter 
tells you all about it. Copy 
gladly sent on “request. 





Remington 
Typewriter Company 
325-327 Broadway, New York 


Branches Everywhere. 
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Sophy of Kravonia 


By ANTHONY HOPE 


Author of ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda’’ 


N his new novel Anthony 

Hope returns to romance, 
and in the absorbing vein of 
The Prisoner of Zenda writes 
of another mapless little king- 
dom—Kravonia. Here an 
English girl is the centre of 
| an exciting story. The crown- 
prince, whose life Sophy has 
the good-fortune to save, 
falls in love with her, and at 
once the story of her career 
becomes a galloping romance, 
in which reckless adventures, 
oa or maven court intrigues and conspir- 
acies, dangers and hairbreadth escapes follow one 
another in quick succession. 


With Frontispiece. Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 
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Most men can put by at least one dollar a week. For 
that amount (payable yearly) a man aged 36 may get a $1,000 
Twenty Year Endowment Policy bearing dividends and cov- 
ering Life Insurance for 20 years, and payable in full to 
himself at the end of that time. 


Policies may be taken out from $1,000 to $100,000, ages 
16 to 66, cost according to age. Write for Information. 


Write The Prudential To-day. It has Something Inter- 
esting to Tell You Regarding both the Investment of Your 
Savings and a Good Way to Make Money! 


YOUNG MEN—MAKE MONEY 


There are opportunities at present to represent a big, sound, popular, up-to-date 

Life Insurance Company in a profitable manner. Prudential Representa- 

tives Make Money. The Prudential offers an Advantageous Contract with 
opportunity to build up a permanent Income. The attention of Young 


Send ~*~ Men, particularly Young Men starting in business, is especially sought. 


Coupon 

and ~ a 
Full informa- 
tion regarding 


sows Lhe Prudential 


Money oN 
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Bookiet. Incorporated as a Stock Company by. 
the State of New Jersey 
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By the Author of ‘‘The Garden of Allah’’ 
The |> 
Call | 

of the 

Blood 


By 
ROBERT 
HICHENS 














A wonderful new novel by the author of The 
Garden of Allah—a story thrilling with the exultant 
joy of physical life. The scenes are !aid in the most 
beautiful of the Mediterranean islands—Sicily. Here 
the hero and heroine come from England to spend 
their honeymoon. In the man’s veins runs a strain 
of Southern blood which is roused by the environ- 
ment of his fathers’ land and by the beauty of an 
alluring young Sicilian girl. 

The story runs through a series of breathlessly in- 
tense and passionate climaxes. Every scene breathes 
the same wonderful mystic charm that made his 
former novel a marvel of romance. 


Mustrated. Price, $1.50. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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COMMENT 


The German Elections 

Ir is a very interesting and important victory which the 
German Emperor and his Chancellor have gained in the 
recent elections for the Reichstag. The main issue of the 
campaign was obscured by Chancellor von Buetow, and yet he 
is in a position to insist, in the language of our own politics, 
that the people have given to the Reichstag a mandate in 
his favor. This means that he can now have the money 
for his colonial enterprise which was denied him by the 
dissolved Reichstag. It is, moreover, the fact that once 
more the Germans have declared their allegiance to the 
empire—next to that of the Czar and the Sultan, and not- 
withstanding its constitution, the most absolute monarchy 
in the civilized world. This seems to be all the stranger, 
perhaps, in view of the Chancellor’s eighteenth-century threats 
of the applieation of force against the Socialists. In a let- 
ter to Lieutenant-General von Lienert he intimated that if 
the Socialists made too strong an impression on the German 
mind, compulsion might be employed, and he darkly hinted 
at the sword of Bonaparte, which was used so effectively 
against Ropesprerre, “the frenzied bourgeois.” At any rate, 
the Chancellor appealed successfully against the Socialists 
as a real menace to the state, and against the Centrists, their 
allies. The people have sustained the monarchy by depriving 
the Socialist party of nearly twenty seats on the first ballot. 
ilow they fared on the second ballotings is not known at this 
writing. The Centrists held their own, while the Emperor 
is supported by a strange combination of Radicals, National 
Liberals, and Conservatives—clearly a combination for a 
passing moment. Congratulations have been showered upon 
the imperial victors, but evidently many troubles are before 
them by reason of the conflicts that are sure to arise between 
the various groups of their supporters. 


Evil Days for the Boss 

Clearly the boss is having a serious time everywhere. 
The bosses of New York State, of both parties, have their 
serious troubles, and now Boss Brayton, of Rhode Island, 
is in misery. His pursuit of his ordinary political business 
is sadly interfered with, and he is under surveillance, like 
the New York gamblers, or like a suspected criminal, or like 
a red-light district. Having installed himself in his usual 
juarters at the State Capitol, very much as our own ODELL 
used to do, he is publicly insulted by Governor Hiaerys, 
who denounces his presence in the State House, declaring that 
he is a “disreputable and disgusting character, and is not fit 
company for any decent man or woman.” He even names 
the room—No. 20@7—in which he has ensconced himself. 
In the mean time the Providence Journal is keeping tab on 
this well-abused bess, and is recording and publishing his 


movements, giving the names of the unhappy legislators whom 
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he interviews. Surely there is a moral uplift in public life 
which must be encouraged. 


Mr. Root’s Visit 

Secretary Root returned from Canada, having had a good 
time and having made an admirable impression. He has 
said nothing about important conversations, but of course 
he had them, and it is fair to assume that he learned that 
he and Laurter would find it difficult to come together on 
the seal-fisheries question, but that they might agree on reci- 
procity. He doubtless also learned that Laurier would never 
consent to make the first move. 


The Assault upon the Courts 

One of the peculiar activities of the day is the assault 
upon the judiciary by the political power. The latter is aided 
more or less by some hasty and misinformed people who have 
become so enamored of “doing things ” that in order to do 
them they are willing, though ignorantly perhaps, to violate 
the law. The sum and substance of the enterprise is that 
if the reason for it is sound, the judges attacked are unfit 
for the bench; and, in the last analysis, who is responsible 
for these particular judges but the political power? It must 
be borne in mind that the district judge against whom the 
President has directed his most caustic criticism was ap- 
pointed by Mr. McKiniey, while the other who concurred 
with him was appointed in Mr. Roosrveit’s own administra- 
tion, necessarily by Mr. Roosrvertt himself. The criticism 
is that these judges, on the authority of JoHn MarsHaAtt, 
declared unconstitutional a law of Congress. In doing so 
they differed from Mr. Roosrvetr. If Mr. Roostvert’s 
opinion upon the question of the constitutionality of a 
statute is invulnerable, if he is so sure-minded an authority 
on constitutional law that to differ with him is an offence, 
such ill-furnished lawyers should not have been appointed 
to the bench; but it does not follow that for.the crime of 
these individuals the whole Federal bench should be deprived 
of a power which, for more than the one hundred years that 
have elapsed since Jorn Marsiatt asserted it, has been 
regarded as one of the chief bulwarks of our free government. 


Shalf the Courts Remain Free? 

Two bills affecting the courts have been introduced in 
Congress which require especial attention from thoughtful 
Americans. The first contemplates the denial to the inferior 
tribunals of the power to declare a Federal statute unconstitu- 
tional. There would probably be no virtue in such an act, 
even from the point of view of its advocates. It is intended, 
of course, that a law whose constitutionality is attacked shall 
be enforeed until the Supreme Court may decide that it is 
absolutely void; in other words, that under such a law men 
may be punished by fine or imprisonment, or property may 
be taken, or business and other activities enjoined, notwith- 
standing the fact that the law itself may be eventually de- 
clared unconstitutional. Here is also a most illogical attempt 
to deny to the courts in which actions must be begun the 
right to say whether there is really such a law as that under 
which the ease is brought, for an unconstitutional act is void—- 
is as if it were not; in other words, the bill would deny to the 
courts of origmal jurisdiction the right to decide whether 
or not they possessed any jurisdiction whatever. The bill is 
an assault upon the rights of individuals and upon the dig- 
nity and efficiency of the courts. It questions the capacity 
of the judges to perform an essential part of an ordinary 
and usual duty. The courts perform, so far as the citizen 
is concerned, the most important functions of government, 
and any law that would tend to diminish their legitimate 
powers or to lower the respect in which they are held will 
do a grievous wrong to the citizen and to his government 
itself. 


The Power to Remove 

The second bill proposes to give to the President the power 
to remove an obnoxious judge. The Constitution provides 
that the judges “shall hold their offices during good be- 
havior.” This provision is qualified by the general provision 
requiring removal from office by impeachment and conviction 
of “treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors.” 
It is contended by the advocates of the second bill that it will 
not be an unconstitutional law that gives to the President 
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ihe power to remove a judge without a trial because, for 
example, ne does not like his decisions. It would give to 
Mr. Roosevett, for instance, the power to remove the judge 
in Kentucky with whom he differs on a constitutional point 
and because of that difference. A good title to such a law 
would be, “A Law to Induce Judges to Agree with the 
Man who Alone has the Power to Promote or Dismiss Them.” 
The friends of tlhe measure and the enemies of the courts 
have now convinced themselves that they may make the 
phrase, “ holding their offices during good behavior,” sustain 
a law which would transfer the judiciary back to the execu- 
tive. It is the fact, however, that the phrase has always meant 
that a judge shall hold office until he is guilty of some act 
or some neglect which will bring him.within the jurisdiction 
of the impeachment provision. The phrase meant this in 
its origin as well as now. It was devised to put an end to 
the control of the executive over the judiciary which had 
heen exercised by the Stuarts, and which would be revived 
in this free country by the passage of such a bill as Mr. Dr 
Armono’s. The Act of Settlement of 1700-1, seeking this 
end for the first time in the history of England, provided 
as follows: “ Judges’ commissions [shall] be made quamdiu 
se bene gesserint . . .; but upon the address of both Houses 
of Parliament it may be lawful to remove them.” A bill 
providing for removal by the whole political power, executive 
and legislative, following the provision of the Act of Settle- 
ment and of the Massachusetts Constitution, would be con- 
sistent with the meaning of the phrase; but a law providing 
for the removal of judges by the President alone would be 
the adoption by the American Congress and the President 
of the principles and the practice of James I. and his son. 


The Federal Government and Child Labor 

The reason why Senator Brvertpce asserts that the United 
States may legislate concerning child labor clearly illustrates 
a prevailing attitude of mind which would not have been 
characterized as honest not so many years ago. This is not 
to say that it may not be honorable now, although old- 
fashioned persons, who all their lives have loved uprightness 
in public as in private dealings, will not understand how it 
may be. Mr. Bevertcr asserts that the United States may 
legislate against child labor by excluding from interstate com- 
merce the products of such labor. This is a common kind 
of suggestion, but it savors of tricks and of pettifogging. 
If this argument is sound, Congress might have legislated 
against slavery by excluding from interstate commerce cot- 
{on raised by slave labor; but no abolitionist of intelligence 
would have denied that such legislation would have been con- 
trary to the intention and spirit of the Constitution. Not 
many years ago Congress undertook to legislate against 
“stock gambling” and gambling in the products of the 
farms of the West and South. Would Mr. Brevertpce have 
favored a law, or would he have considered it constitutional, 
that prohibited his ecenstituents from shipping any of their 
corn which had been made even by themselves the subject of 
gambling ? 


Leave it to the States 

The truth is that the regulation of labor, the labor 
of men or of women or of. children, is within the police power 
of the States. It was intended by the framers of the Con- 
stitution that it should be left there, and all evils associated 
with labor or arising from its ahuses may be best provided 
against by the lawmakers of the State, of the neighborhood, 
by lawmakers who are familiar with the peculiar social con- 
ditions out of which grow their peculiar problems. More- 
over, it is true that the: States: are now dealing with child 
labor for the same reason that Mr. Beveriner is waking up to 
its iniquities—because public opinion is aroused against it. 
All legislation for the public welfare, whether State or national, 
is likely to be in obediehce to public sentiment, in answer to 
public demands; and legislation of the kind is not only like- 
ly io be better if enacted by the States, but Federal legisla- 
tion must be tainted if it be the result of such self-deception 
as that which impairs the ethical quality of Mr. Brvertpce’s 
argument. 


Federal Forest Reservations 
N . ° i 
‘So State-rights contention can properly be made against 
the measures for establishing national forest reservations in 
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the White Mountains and the lower Appalachian range. Nor 
is any evasion of the Constitution required to bring the 
subject within the jurisdiction of Congress. The creation of 
these two forest reservations would be primarily for the 
benefit of navigable waters in New England and the Southern 
States. It would be well if the States should undertake the 
work, but nothing can be said against New Hampshire for 
not doing and paying for what would be of great advantage 
to all the New England States except Rhode Island; nor 
against any Southern States—Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee—for not being inclined. to pay for what would 
benefit themselves and all the other Southern States south 
of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi. New York’s reserva- 
tion in the Adirondacks is of more value to its own people 
than to those of any other State, while the reservations made 
by Massachusetts are purely for the pleasure and advauntage 
of her own inhabitants. No better work can be done for 
river improvement than through the making of these two 
reservations, and if Speaker Cannon and others who opposed 
the project for its extravagance would secure a reduction 
of the aggregate of the river and harbor bill equal in amount 
to the cost of the reservations, they would not only help a 
good cause, but would greatly improve the appearance of 
the national pork-barrel. 


The Fields and the Beechers 

Mrs. Isasetta Breecurer Hooker, who died at Hartford on 
January 25, in her eighty-fifth year, was the last survivor 
of the eleven children of the Rev. Lyman Brecurer. The 
Rev. Henry Martyn Frietp, who died on January 26 at Stock- 
bridge, Massachusetts, also in his eighty-fifth year, was the 
last of the seven sons of the Rev. Davin Duptey Frexp, of 
Stockbridge. So ends a famous generation in two American 
families of very high renown, and it is interesting that the 
end should come to both of them within a day. The pro- 
genitors of both these distinguished families were eminent 
clergymen of old New England stock. The Frietps came 
from Stockbridge. The Brecuers were early and long as- 
sociated with Litchfield, Connecticut, though Lyman Brecuer 
came from New Haven, and lived in various places where 
his ministry called him. We see nowhere nowadays families 
of that stock approaching these in size and distinction. 
Large families of the old American stock are rare now. They 
seem to be no longer born to ministers. Neither is distinction 
achieved in our day in the same way that the Brrcuers 
achieved it. The most notable contemporary family that we 
ean think of at this moment is that represented by the seven 
auriferous sons of the late Meyer Guacennem. We hear 
more just now ef the GuGccENHEIMS as a family than of any 
other, not even excepting that of Aprauam Lanois, of In- 
diana, three of whose sons are Representatives in Congress, 
besides other sons and daughters worthy of preferment and 
likely to win it. The energy of the GuaGEnuetMs has been 
spent in the acquisition of material treasure. They are won- 
derful as a family because all seven of them have long been 
in business together, apparently harmonious, and prodigious- 
ly successful. One from the fold has just been spared to go 
to the Senate, to the family’s further exaltation. 


Distinction in Our Generation 

The energy of the BreecHers was spent in the diffusion of 
moral and theological ideas. Nearly all the sons were clergy- 
men of note, and one was the most noted preacher and one 
of the most eminent public men of his day. The daughters, 
especially Mrs. Stowe, contributed their full share as writers, 
teachers, and leaders to the family renown. None of them 
were notable money-makers, though as an incident of their 
work some of them did earn considerable amounts of money. 
Of the four more notable Fietp brothers, Henry was a 
clergyman and editor, Davip a great lawyer, STEPHEN an 
eminent. judge, and Cyrus, merchant and financier, was a 
man of genius. These men were famous in their generation. 
Whether they would be famous in our generation—as famous, 
say, as the Guccrenurims—is debatable, so noticeably in our 
day has shrunk in relative consequence the men who diffuse 
ideas as compared with the men who accumulate dollars. To 
our generation the great Ftetp is neither Davin the codifier, 
nor STEPHEN the judge, nor Cyrus, who laid the Atlantic 
eable and died poor, but Marstiant, who bought and sold 
shrewdly and left a hundred millions. So far as we observe, 































































the most distinguished clergyman’s son of our day is a mem- 
ber of the New York Stock Exchange and a dealer in rail- 
roads. How the Bercuers with their brilliant abilities would 
have turned out if they had been born half a century later 
is a question as to which there is room for much rumination. 
The Shrinkage in Families 

We can afford to take the more thought about such famous 
families as the Fietps and Brrcurrs because, as we have 
said, no such families are any longer being born of the same 
stock. Lyman Bercrer’s eleven children and Davin DupbLEy 
Fietp’s seven sons, and Bishop Aronzo Porrer’s eight sons, 
and the WasipurNes, and the notable generation of Suer- 
MANS, Evartses, and Hoars, were born in country villages 
or small cities at a time when it was comparatively easy to 
start children in life. The kind of parents who have it in 
them to have children like those of these families have quit 
the country towns and moved to the big cities, where only 
rich people can afford to raise large families, and they have 
too much else to do. Mr. Evarts, to be sure, raised a family 
in New York, but he had exceptional qualifications as a pro- 
vider, and he preferred Second Avenue to Fifth Avenue 
as a place of residence. Another adventurous gentleman 
who raised an old-fashioned family more or less in New York 
was former Congressman CHANLER, one of whose six or seven 
sons is now Lieutenant-Governor of New York, and another 
is high sheriff of Dutchess County. But Mr. CHaNnLer was 
a rich man. Some Jews raise large families in these times, 
and some Roman Catholics, but the old-time confidence that 
the Lord will provide is much impaired, and the folks who 
are of the greatest promise as parents of gifted offspring no 
longer live where simple life prevails and large families are 
easily subsisted. 


Some Trembles of Apprehension 

The “Third Term National League” of Illinois is out 
for Roosrvett for President in 1908. It has issued a circular, 
which says that we have come upon days fermenting with 
distrust, and view-with-alarm the abuse of corporate power 
with resulting evils that give a great chance to the dema- 
gogue; that TreonorE Roosevett has done fine, and has the 
confidence of the people; that to eliminate him “at a time 
when the people as a whole are restive and trembling with 
apprehension is to invite national disorder”; consequently 
he has become “a public necessity, an essential part of things 
in the social and political fabric.” Therefore he is “the only 
logical President for the people”; and though he has said 
he will not run, that is no matter, because he who acts as 
President acts solely as a servant of the people, and must 
come when ealled. “ Already it has been demonstrated,” say 
the Leaguers, “that the frightened and vengeful wealth- 
controlling forces of the country will resort to any means 
to defeat his nomination for a third term.” If that is the 
case, the Leaguers ought to recognize that all the people are 
not trembling with apprehension for the same reason, since 
while some may be trembling for fear Mr. Rooseveitt won’t 
run again, others are ashake for fear he will, and whichever 
happens there will be some whose hopes will be revived. An- 
other consoling thought for the Leaguers is that even if he 
adheres, as we believe he will, to his purpose not to run again 
in 1908, he will not absolutely abandon the country to its 
fate; for though he may go a-hunting to Africa, he will 


come back, and will very likely go to the Senate from New 
York. The truth is he owns property here and has a family 


and a stake in the future, and we have no idea that he believes 
that the state of the country is so critical as the Leaguers 
suggest, or that the capacity for self-government is so nearly 
extinct in us as they fear. 
What William Allen White Says 

Winuiam Abtten Wuire says (in the current McClure’s) 
that “the square deal” which our President believes in 
means, in simple language, “that this government. shall 
guarantee to every man every dollar that he honestly earns, 
and he may be sure of getting it only when no other man 
shall have a dollar that he does not actually earn.” “ Of 
adds Witt, “that is not ‘socialism’; it is merely 
justice.” Beg pardon, Wiit1AM, but it is nonsense, or at least 
an impossible abstraction, and we think you do Colonel 
RoosEVELT injustice when you impute to him a belief in it. 


course,” 
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“Earn” is a loose word, but no government will; or should, 


guarantee to every man every dollar he “earns,” mucli jess 
deprive his fellows for his benefit of their unearned dollars. 
Each man must bargain for himself in great measure, estj- 
mating for himself what his earnings are, and making his 
own arrangement to get them. Government should protec 
him as far as possible in possession of his property and in the 
security of his person, and in liberty to work where he wil] 
and at what he will, but it cannot safely venture to assess 
the value of his earnings or to guarantee that he gets them, 
Government? Why, WiLiam, you are part of government 
in this country. Do you know what even you yourself hon- 
estly earn? Do you know what anybody honestly carns? 
Can’t even you live in Kansas, WiLuiAM, without talking 
Kansan ? 


The Unused Dollar 

Again, you say that when a man “takes more for any 
service, however great, than he and his family can use in 
their lifetimes, he takes dollars which he eannot use, and 
which of necessity must be put to accumulating other collars 
which . . . come from people who really earn them, and are 
taken from these people without giving society value received.” 
You call these dollars “ useless dollars.” Useless? Not a bit! 
They may be useless to the men who control them, so far as 
promoting their welfare or happiness goes, but they are useful 
to society: useful as capital, to pay wages, promote enterprises, 
and furnish work. No dollars could well be more useless to their 
possessor than the pile lately relinquished by the late Russeut 
SAGE and at present a source of embarrassment to his widow, 
but they have never been useless to society. Unele Russrit 
kept them all busily at work facilitating the transmuting 
of labor into wealth, and incidentally raising wages and _ pro- 
moting prosperity. You seem somewhat to seek in political 
economy, WILLIAM, but vou probably appreciate that a large 
mass of accumulated eapital is useful to a country. Are 
you sure that it makes such a vital difference to society 
whether or not large masses of capital accumulate in certain 
hands? Capital must be used whether it exists in large 
chunks or small, and when used it promotes development 
of industry and prosperity. We all prefer that it should be 
well distributed, but there are some advantages as well as 
drawbacks about the existence of it in the large chunks. 


Fight Oppression and Privilege 

What we ought to fight is not mere accumulation—though 
that may come to need attention—but the oppressive and 
unjust use of great resources, and especially the concession 
by government of privileges to one citizen at the cost of an- 
other. That great capitalistic concerns should control the 
railroads in their own interest and to the ruin of rivals we 
have come to feel is intolerable. We want fair play in the 
use of railroads, or the nearest to fair play that it is possible 
to give and to get. That great and rich commercial interests 
should control the action of Congress in the making of tariffs 
has been, and is, a vast evil and injustice from which we have 
suffered much and will suffer long, and in so far as is possible 
we want to abate it. But the mere accumulation of money 
in large heaps is not so awful an evil. It bothers the ac- 
cumulators more than the other folks. 


Property Rights 

You say, Witt, that whereas ten years ago a mau’s 
dollar was his own, “now his legal title to it is not much 
stronger than his moral title.” And that you feel to be a 
great advance! “Moral” is a loose word, as “earn” 1s, 
but if you live, Wittiam, to see the day when folks here- 
abouts are deprived of their legal possessions because their 
moral title to them has been questioned, you will see some 
wonderfully bad times and monstrous suffering. We don’t 
protect owners in possession of property because we think 
they have a moral right to it, but on grounds of public expe- 
dieney, and because we believe that if everybody’s property 
rights are not respected, nobody’s will be. But if we must, 
we can have an income tax. That’s fair. 


Requiescat 

Of all dead-and-buried people, there are very few so ill 
adapted to disinterment as Oscar Wipe. Why not let him 
stay buried! 
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Anglo-American Relations and the 
Swettenham Incident 


Ir is, perhaps, just as well that the SweTTennAM incident occur- 
red, for, since the Venezuela affair, it is the first test applied to the 
tenacity of the bonds ostensibly uniting Englishmen to their 
transatlantic kinsmen. The fact that the rebuff administered to 
Admiral Davis by the Governor of Jamaica should have evoked 
on the part of our national government and of the American press 
neither indignation nor resentment, but merely good-natured toler- 
ance and amusement, bears witness to the magnitude of the change 
that has taken place in our attitude toward Great Britain in the 
eleven years that have elapsed since January, 1896, when Mr. 
CLEVELAND issued his Venezuela message. By a common impulse, 
the State Department and all of our influential newspapers com- 
bined to treat the offender as a crank, and declined to hold the 
British Ministry or the British people responsible for a foolish 
act of discourtesy and impertinence. The time has gone by when 
we regarded Britons with habitual suspicion, and when a minor 
British official, or even an ordinary British subject, had it in his 
power to wound our national susceptibilities. We have outgrown 
the sensitiveness that used to be evinced with regard to the opinion 
of Americans that might be held by Englishmen. For us the term 
“Yankee” has lost its sting; no longer ashamed of it, we are 
proud of it. We know what rank among the nations we have at- 
tained, and, if any doubt yet lingered concerning the position con- 
ceded to us in world polities, it would be dispelled by the per- 
sistent and earnest efforts of Germany, Russia, and France to 
secure our good-will. We do not need Great Britain. She needs 
us. Such a relation is incompatible with jealousy, or irritability, 
or suspicion on our part regarding the prevalent sentiment and 
controlling motive of the British nation, as distinguished from indi- 
In a word, so far as England is concerned, we 
We look at things from the view- 
We have put away childish 


vidual vagaries. 
have attained our majority. 
point of self-respecting manhood. 
things. 

As might have been expected under the circumstances, 
SWETTENHAM incident caused much more annoyance, not to say 
anxiety, in England than it did on this side of the Atlantic. We 
do not say that the annoyance was universal in the United King- 
dom, for the Irish Nationalists may have welcomed it, not being 
particularly pleased with the strong drift toward frien&ship with 
Great Britain which of late years has been exhibited in the United 
States. Aside, however, from Irish Nationalists, who have held 
their peace, the cross-grained Governor of Jamaica was the re- 
cipient of almost univocal disapprobation and rebuke at the hands 
of his countrymen. The British Ministers lost no time in dis- 
claiming responsibility for the unpleasant affair, and there is a 
credible report that a more exalted personage has heartily com- 
mended their desire to wash their hands of an indiscreet and per- 
verse subordinate by dismissing him. From the English press the 
ungracious treatment of the American admiral has called forth a 
chorus of reprimand and apology, in which even the voices of the 
Pall Mall Gazette and Saturday Review have, with more or less 
reluctance, joined. The apology has been- received on this side 
of the Atlantie with the utmost good humor, coupled with the 
comment that exculpation was superfluous, inasmuch as we should 
never dream of holding the British nation accountable for the 
folly of a cantankerous individual, or condescend to demand his 
punishment. So far as we are concerned, Governor SWETTENHAM 
may continue to rule the island of Jamaica, if the British Colonial 
Office considers that he subserves its interests. 

To understand is to forgive. We can easily forgive Governor 
SWEITENHAM when we comprehend him. The truth is that in his 
latent enmity to men and things American he is not precisely 
individual. He is no unique exception. He is rather, in a limited 
sense, typical. He does not, of course, represent the British nation 
as a whole, or even a majority of it, but he does represent a class 
With members of which most American travellers have occasionally 
come in contact, not, usually, to their satisfaction. We refer, of 
course, to the landed interest, which, up to 1846, dominated the 
House of Commons, and which comprised not only landowners, 
great and small, and Anglican clergymen dependent upon tithes, 
but also farmers, bailiffs or stewards, country lawyers, and country 
tradesmen—in a word, all who could be said, directly or indirectly, 
to live “ off the land.” The whole of this once dominant class has 
been well-nigh ruined by the ultimate results of the repeal of the 
corn laws. Curiously enough, this outcome of the repeal was not 
toreseen by all of the promoters of that measure. StpNEY HERBERT, 
himself a great landowner and one of Sir Rorert PEEL’s principal 
lieutenants, predicted that those who feared and those who hoped 
that ‘he abolition of the corn laws would have profound and far- 
Teaching effects on the price of wheat and flour in the home market 
would alike find themselves mistaken. For a few years, indeed, the 
tvent seemed to justify the rash prediction. This was because 
American producers did not at first appreciate the magnitude of 
the opportunity offered them by Sir Rosert Pret, and did not 
immediately increase to any remarkable extent the area devoted to 
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wheat. Up to 1849-50 the rents of English agricultural lands 
were not appreciably affected. By the middle fifties, however, the 
pinch began to be felt, and the pressure of transatlantic competi- 
tion went on increasing, until the rent of farms sank to a fraction 
of what they once had been, and the whole landed interest, with all 
of its dependents, was reduced to a condition not far removed 
from penury. By the early sixties the process had gone so far that 
exasperation and vindictiveness were evinced by the sufferers 
against PEEL and the Yankee grain-producers, who were held 
jointly responsible for the straitened pecuniary condition of the 
lords of the English soil. 

To the existence of this feeling may be largely traced the out- 
spoken desire to see the American Union broken up, which, during 
our civil war, was exhibited by the landowning class and in the 
English universities. Almost every fellow of a college, it should 
be remembered, then looked forward to becoming the occupant of a 
college living when it should fall vacant, and he was naturally 
irritated by the knowledge that his prospective income had been 
much reduced, and threatened to be brought much lower, by the 
free importation of American wheat. So prevalent, indeed, was 
this feeling that in 1862-5 there were in the University of Oxford 
but two outspoken and influential defenders of the Northern cause, 
to wit, GoLpwin Smit, regius professor of modern history, and 
THoroLD Rogers, professor of political economy. Nor is there any 
doubt that the landowners, who still retained much influence, would 
have brought about British intervention on behalf of the Southern 
Confederacy, but for the vehement resistance to such a step offered 
by the manufacturing interest that was fast acquiring the pre- 
ponderance in Parliament which now for many years it has pos- 
sessed. The operatives of Lancashire, though some of them were 
almost starving through deprivation of their raw material, cotton, 
were yet grateful to the Northern States which had brought down 
the price of wheat in England, and their feeling was shared by the 
manufacturers, who were not oblivious of the fact that the cheaper 
were the necessaries of life, the lower might be the standard of 
wages. It was with great bitterness that the landed interest 
witnessed the defeat of Roeruck’s motion for the recognition of 
the Southern Confederacy. But although their vindictiveness was 
balked, the members of the class or classes that had been wont to 
live off the land did not forget that they were the victims of the 
American invasion of the British market for wheat and _ flour. 
Nor have their descendants been suffered to forget it. Governor 
SWETTENHAM and those of his coevals who are accustomed to 
turn a sullen and sour face toward Americans do but express the 
sentiments of those who were brought up in an atmosphere of 
incessant repining and complaint, and who had the shrinkage of 
rents from the paternal acres brought home to them in a hundred 
galling ways. To them the name of PEEL is still anathema, and a 
part of the dislike they feel for him is directed toward the Yankees, 
whom they look upon as beneficiaries of what they call his 
“treason.” Traces of this prejudice are particularly frequent in 
the army and navy, in the civil service, the diplomatic service, the 
India service, and the colonial service, in which the younger sons 
of landowners and many sons of Anglican clergymen still seek 
a refuge from destitution. We cannot blame the survivors of a 
once mighty but long since decadent class if they look back upon 
the period before the repeal of the corn laws as upon a golden age, 
and eye with aversion the Yankee producers of grain, but for 
whose ability to make good the deficiencies of Britain’s home sup- 
ply the corn laws might be still upon the statute-book. Under 
all the circumstances, we can but view the occasional outbursts of 
Governor SWETTENHAM and his congeners with more commisera- 
tion than resentment. 





Race Consciousness 


“To-pay, more than ever before, we feel the bonds of sympathy 
which attach us to all humanity, and daily we grow more into the 
consciousness that we make part of a body which is the body of 
humanity, and of the soul which is the soul of humanity. Do we 
not vibrate to each sorrow which humanity feels by means of 
millions of telegraphic wires, a veritable network of nerves uniting 
us to all parts of the earth? Once individuals were touched, but 
by the nearest movements and emotions, like a lower animal. Man 
rejoiced, man suffered, with his village, his tribe, his province. 
Rut, little by little, the idea of a vaster heritage was conceived; 
and one’s true country, overflowing the limits of self, is it not now 
wherever humanity vibrates to joy or pain? We begin to under- 
stand that our life, an instant in universal duration, is enlarged 
by all the life of the past—that past where virtually we were 
already; and that life will still grow into an indefinite future by 
the survival of our acts, our’ ideas, our descendants. We begin 
to understand this eternal humanity; that it is, according to the 
Hindoo phrase, the eternal self, and death cannot annihilate us, 
since death cannot reach the life, the soul of the species, which is 
in us, and which shall survive as the tree survives its leaves.” 

One wonders, in reading this passage from a modern French 



































































writer apparently but little known, if the time will ever come 
when youth will content itself with action in reference to the race, 
and if there will ever come a time when religion, as we under- 
stand it to-day, and as the mystie understands it in all time, can 
safely be resigned in favor of human intelligence applied to all 
departments of life. This is an age, the above writer thinks, when 
all are interested in the welfare of all, in the increase of scientific 
acquisition, of intellectual and moral energy, of individual and 
social progress, in the amelioration by hygiene of health, vigor, 
and physical beauty. And it is no longer, he thinks, a few of the 
elect who pursue the ideal, who work and struggle and suffer for 
reform; the elect of to-day are everywhere, souls desiring the 
same thing, united by the same faith, the same hopes. And from 
all men there is jetting forth the same cry of revolt against the 
injustice of man to man. 'The ideal is about to control force, rea- 
son to conquer folly and absurdity, and a humanity shall come 
into being which shall be more sensitive, more passionate; the 
intelligence shall become finer and more refined; the soul more 
exalted, and if thence there arise more maladies of the nervous 
system, at least there will be as well more cerebral power, a livelier 
impulse toward the ideal—hence more joys and more ardor of 
enjoyment. There shall be born men ever ready to buy an intense, 
heroic, exalted life at the cost of suffering. 

And this condition, the author quoted believes, is largely to be 
accomplished by a more enlightened race consciousness. Marriages 
will only be contracted between people who are likely to have ro- 
bust, capable, clever children. It will not be enough, then, that 
consumptives or mentally diseased people shall refrain from mar- 
riage, but there will be a veritable conspiracy amongst philosophers 
and doctors to regenerate the human kind, to keep guard over the 
health, the vigor, the beauty of the coming species; and the aug- 
menting of force and health in the race will be more effective than 
any social law for the eliminating of pauperism, for alleviating 
the misery and the suffering of the masses. 

Our century has liberated the working-man; it has been a cen- 
tury of industrialism, and the next step shall be to reconquer the 
earth, to liberate the agricultural worker. Science and machinery 
may soon leave him freedom to think and to read, and instead of 
his work revealing to him the earth as a rude and hostile force, 
it shall become to him what it is to-day to the painter and the 
poet. He will dry up the marshes and water the deserts till they 
blossom; he will control the torrents and replant forests, and clothe 
the mountainsides with trees, and repair the carelessness and waste 
of the past; and he shall go to his task as joy and not as drudgery. 

There is more rational hopefulness in JEAN LAnor’s Cosmos 
than in most utopias, and yet, so far as one can see, there will 
still be certain essential sorrows left, the sorrow of the soul de- 
manding stability in a universe of eternal flux, and as the great 
region of sordid worry is cleared away by the application of in- 
telligence to life, will humanity be more or less inclined to reiterate 
the questions as to whence and whither will man be more or less 
aghast at the great void that merely echoes his question. When 
life is really livable shall we be able to take our little moment and 
let it pass without lament because the race endures, or shall we 
sing with a more poignant grief than has yet touched us: 


Oh, earlier shall the rosebuds blow, 
In after-years, those happier years, 
And children weep, when we lie low, 
Far fewer tears, far softer tears. 


Oh, true shall boyish laughter ring 
Like tinkling chimes in kinder times! 

And merrier shall the maiden sing: 
And I not there, and I not there. 

Certainly, in the past, saints, heroes, and poets have faced death 
with the greater calm, because life was checkered with good and 
evil, and the sorrows of living have often assuaged the bitterness 
of death. 





Personal and Pertinent 


Tue increase of the salaries of Congressmen recalls an evening in 
the hall bedroom of a Washington boarding-house of that cheap 
kind whose atmosphere, windows and doors being sealed for six 
months every year, is composed of the aroma of many fried din- 
ners. There were LAMAR, Senator from Mississippi, and a Northern 
friend and admirer. ‘The friend was seated on LAMAR’s little bed, 
while the great man was pacing up and down the room, about the 
size of a tiger’s cage in a menagerie, drinking hugely from a big 
cracked water-pitcher. He was discoursing on the question 
whether the late war had left to the States a vestige of sovereignty. 
He feared that it had not. The talk was very fine, but the sur- 
roundings were squalid. They were all that Lamar could afford, 
however, for he hadn’t a penny but his salary of $5000 a year, 
and $5000 a year was a narrow income for a cheaper time than the 
present. It may seem to some calculators that the pay is for 
service rendered during the time a Congressman is at Washington, 
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but. in most instances, as in LAMAR’S, it was the whole of the 
Senator’s income, and the $7500 would not have been too :mueh 
then. 


The Rev. WALTER Lowrtk, for the last vear the rector of Tvinity 
Church, Newport, has been appointed rector of St. Paul’s-within. 
the - Walls, which is the American Episcopal church in itome, 
There he succeeds the Rev. Dr. NEVIN, who was rector ther: for 
many years. There can be no greater difference between men 
than that between Mr. LowrkigE and Dr: NEvIN. The latter was, 
in the best sense, a man of the world. He made his church jn 
Rome, BuRNE-JONES, ‘by reason of friendship with the rector, beau- 
tifying it with mosaics that make the interior notable amony the 
beautiful churches of the Eternal City. Dr. Nevin shone in many 
ways. He was a fierce fighter among the Union soldiers 0; the 
civil war. He was an ardent Churchman. He was an adept in 
lialian art, and his willing advice steered many an American 
safely among the artful art-dealers of Rome. Pictures and tapes- 
tries are decorating American homes which would not be here 
but for Dr. Nevin, and pictures and tapestries of another kind 
are still lumbering back rooms in questionable shops which would 
have been here but for Dr. Nevin. He was a most useful ad- 
viser to some of our crude new diplomats. He was a man of the 
fields, like Esau, and in many a way more like EsAv than like 
Jacos. He hunted, he rode, and he tramped. He saw the world. 
He died after a hard trip in the mountains of Mexico. Mr. 
LowRIE is a quiet scholar, a man who has worked much in the 
American School of Classical Studies at Rome. He has been a 
missionary, and is, if it may be permitted, a modern patristic 
writer. He will shine among the scholars as his predecessor shone 
among the men of action. 


WILLIAM JAMES has just retired from the business of teaching 
philosophy at Harvard. He is a very young old man, and is just as 
interesting as he has ever been. Perhaps he would rather sit by 
his fire and spin philosophies than teach them. At any rate, he has 
a good fireplace in a big library in his house in Norton’s Woods, 
in Cambridge, and he has earned the right to smoke and talk with 
whomsoever he wants to see, and he wants always to see every 
one who is thinking hard and acting well in the busy world. He 
has always justified the question which the London woman asked: 
“Which JAMES do you mean; the novelist who writes like a 
psychologist, or the psychologist who writes like a novelist?” He 
has a high respect for ordered thinking and life, a pleasing con- 
tempt for bumptiousness, and a very strong and beautiful religious 
faith. He has been more widely read than any other philosopher of 
his time, and they especially enjoy him who have been fond of 
seeing HERBERT SPENCER battered with pointed language. He is 
much admired, and has been doctored, in metaphysical Scotland. 
He is an anti-imperialist of high intelligence and patriotism, but 
he thinks that THEoporRE RoosEVELT has done much good to the 
state owing to his vigorously expressed dislike of the usual 
politician. His especial distaste has been for the Ph.D., the 
pedagogic young man who has so specialized that he may teach 
one facet of a single phase of a subject that his mind becomes so 
bereft of originality, of imagination, and of humor, that it is 
almost inhuman. And, finally, no one reads Henry JAMES 80 
critically and so admiringly as his brother, this most interesting 
philosopher. 


Whenever the Hague conference meets, whether in May or June 
or later, no one who was at the first conference can forget the 
cynical amusement of the European diplomats touching the young 
Czar’s ideals—ideals which the young Czar’s country has since 
done so much to discredit. It was M. Bourggors, then minister 
from France to The Hague, who asked Mr. NEWELL, our own 
minister : 

“What is that meeting you have in the churches in your country 
every Thursday?” 

“You mean the Thursday-evening prayer-meeting?”’ answered 
Mr. NEWELL. 

“That’s it; that’s it,” responded M. BourGEoIs. 
that; it’s an international prayer-meeting.” 

And a week after, M. Bourcrors, having returned from Paris 
whither M. Lovuser had called him for the purpose of talking about 
the prayer-meeting, said excitedly to Mr. NEWELL: 

“We must do something; I am knee-deep in petitions from the 
women of France who are for disarmament.” The prayer-meeting 
was held and the permanent court materialized after a time. 
There is probably to be a conference this year, although the date 
has not been fixed. As the date previously selected was abandoned 
at our request, because it conflicted with the time arranged for the 
Pan-American conference, it would seem -to be our duty to fix the 
date anew, although recent news indicates that Russia will make 4 
suggestion. It will probably be fixed, and the prayer-meeting idea 
will receive another shock, for, after all, and notwithstanding our 
own refusal to arbitrate with Spain, and Russia’s horrible wat 
with Japan—perhaps because of them—the public sentiment of the 
world in favor of arbitration and of peace is growing. But the 
sooner the date is fixed the better. 
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A CANDIDATE FROM OHIO 
Lansinc, Micu., January 22, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Yoy are scrutinizingly surveying our fine supply of Presi- 
dential timber. Which is the tree of healthiest life, of soundest 
core, of finest grain? Kindly permit me to write the name of a 
nan of the highest mental endowments, of clear and elevated 
understanding, of the broadest scholarship, and the most valuable 
experience in public life. This unusual talent is connected with 
the greatest personal simplicity, unbending rectitude, and tem- 
perance in all things. He is one of our few great scholars who 
have taken the whole field of human knowledge for their province. 
\Ve stand in wonderment at his classical and historical attain- 
nents, his learning in science and economics, his engineering 
proficiency, his broad and deep knowledge of law and statecraft. 
Seldom are so happily united the understanding of the lawyer, the 
elevation of the statesman, the temperateness and fairness of 
the judge, and the gravity of the moralist. When you sit under 
his teaching you are impressed with a rare coexistence of breadth 
of intellect, constructive ability, resolution of will, forceful con- 
centration of purpose, and maniy independence of thought. De- 
bater and consummate parliamentarian, with the soul of honor, 
his presence on the floor makes you forget the vulgarities and 
meannesses of political life and lifts you to a plane of patriotism. 

Cardinal Gibbons may look the world over and not find a more 
perfect embodiment of his hope for international arbitration and 
the lasting peace of the world. Here is the text of our states- 
inin: “ The genius of the American commonwealth lies in peace.” 
With such a leader at the fore, think what advances may be 
made in the next ten years toward the final elimination of terri- 
ble war from the fair face of civilization! 

He is a reliable and respected authority on “ canals,” water- 
ways, and the needs of commerce, becoming such by a life of 
painstaking, patient, and profound study. On all the great ques- 
tions now pressing for solution, you will find him surprisingly 
well prepared. 

We know that he has the true American spirit, and have full 
confidence in his ability to maintain and further perfect the most 
favorable government on earth. 

Is he a vote-getter? Well, from a very important Congres- 
sicnal district where the two leading parties have equal strength 
and there is a large growth of third and fourth parties, he goes 
io Congress by a practically unanimous vote. Almost no one can 
he found who wants to vote against him. His people know him, 
and have stamped him the true friend of common man. It is 
not hard to believe that his whole grand State will express an 
equal confidence, and why not the entire nation? Although he 
has given us twenty years of invaluable service, he is still a 
young man, at the zenith of his intellectual powers. I desire 
to cast my vote for Congressman Theodore Burton, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. I an, sir, J. J. HANSHUE. 


AND RELAXATIONS 
6 MapLe Street, SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Dear Str,—I have just come in from a race on horseback through 
one of the finest stretches of this beautiful Connecticut valley. 
On alighting, I had the firm intention of writing a rhapsody upon 
the delights of riding—the exquisite thrill of flying through the 
crisp air with not a care present or prospective that can hold its 
own against the pleasure of the moment. With every fibre tingling 
with the joy of living, I sat down to gain breath, and my eyes fell 
upon your article on “ Relaxation,” but refused to go farther 
than this statement—‘ the feminine half of America does not 
relax a‘ all!” With that challenge, I wrote out my list: horse- 
back riding, tennis, swimming, snow-shoeing, skating, clay-model- 
ing, embroidering, and here I stopped lest I might be thought to 
belong to the idle class; but if this does not compare favorably 
with that of any Englishman, I can add to it. That I may not 
be considered an exception let me say that I can, as a rule, find a 
play-fellow. I have the honor to be connected with an institution 
where Duty is a firm and stately figure well in the foreground, 
while Pleasure loiters modestly in the distance, too unsubstantial 
to cast a shadow; but even there the college gymnasium is set 
aside one evening in the week for a “ faculty frolic,” though all 
do not know how—more’s the pity. 

That many—too many women do not know relaxation in any 
form, I am reluctantly obliged to admit; but ali?—oh no! 

_It will be a long time, particularly in this fine, old, constrained 

New England, before the person who enjoys life in full measure 
is looked upon with entire approval. There are people enough 
who still insist that recreation is a waste of time, but let us not 
make it out worse than it is. And what, I wonder, can be meant 
by a “waste of time ’2? 

If it is new ideas the world wants—who can tell how an idea 
comes? 

Certainly not always for the seeking, nor to a mind unrefreshed. 

Here’s to hoping that the next generation may never forget how 
to play! I am, yours truly, 

Mary EstTHer TRUEBLOOD. 


WOMEN 


A PERMANENT TARIFF COMMISSION 

ws Boston, Mass., fanuary 22, 1907. 
Vo the Rditor of Harper’s Weekly: 

_ Sin,—I respectfully call your attention to the enclosed care- 
fully considered resolve which has just been offered in the Legis- 
{ure of Massachusetts by Representatives Robert Luce “and 
. — A, Dean, and referred to the Committee on Federal Re- 
lations, ° 
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Mr. Luce is a Republican and the leading orator of the Lower 
branch. He has been the author of much progressive legisla- 
tion. The “Luce Primary Election Law,” which has revolution- 
ized the political system of the commonwealth, is serving as a 
model all over the country. Mr. Luce also is an authority on 
questions of taxation, and long has been a deep student of tariff 
problems. 

Mr. Dean is a Democrat and the acknowledged leader of his 
party in the House in matters of foremost importance. He also 
is thoroughly informed upon all questions of taxation, State and 
national, and, like Mr. Luce, is not accustomed to give his en- 
dorsement lightly to any legislative proposition. Both gentlemen 
have served as Representatives for eight years. 

With the question of tariff revision rapidly becoming one of 
general interest throughout ‘the country, it is believed that the 
purpose of Messrs. Luce and Dean in thus forming a non-partisan 
alliance to place Massachusetts upon record in favor of scientific 
tariff-making will excite interest and attention wherever it is 
known. 

In view of these facts, permit me to request your careful con- 
sideration of the enclosed resolve. 

I am, sir, 
WILLIAM E. BRIGHAM. 


COMMONWEALTIL OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


The undersigned citizens of Massachusetts respectfully repre- 
sent that the interests of both Massachusetts and the whole 
country call for a scientific investigation of the tariff system of 
the United States, and pray for the passage of the accompanying 
or other resolve. RoBert LUCE, Cuas. A. DEAN. 


“ Whereas, The Fifty-ninth Congress of the United States, at its 
first session, enacted a bill to enlarge the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, for the purpose of securing railroad rates 
that should be just and equitable to every industry in every lo- 
cality of the United States; and 

“ Whereas, Time has demonstrated that the present customs 
tariff of the United States is not just and equitable in its general 
application: therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, That the general court of Massachusetts, while 
recognizing protection as the established policy of this country, 
believes that Congress should take immediate action in behalf of 
equitable tariff rates, similar to that taken in 1906 in behalf of 
equitable railroad rates; and to this end it further suggests the 
expediency of creating a permanent Tariff Commission, to be ap- 
pointed by the President, whose duty it shall be to investigate con- 
ditions and recommend legislation. 

“ Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent by the Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth to the presiding officers of both 
branches of Congress and also to the Senators and Representatives 
in Congress from this Commonwealth.” 


THE MORALS OF “SALOME” 
New York, Fanuary 29, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr—In «the review published in the January 26 issue of 
HaARpPER’S WEEKLY of the notorious Wilde-Strauss opera, “‘ Salome,” 
your musie critic, Mr. Gilman, observes at the beginning of his 
discussion—which he avowedly devotes exclusively to a considera- 
tion of the opera’s esthetic qualities—that “the character of the 
subject-matter which Strauss has.chosen for exploitation in his 
music drama .. . is a matter for quite separate discussion.” Now 
that Mr. Gilman has given us so complete a summary of impres- 
sions concerning the artistic merits of this much-discussed work, 
does not the WEEKLY owe it to its readers to take up the matter 
of its morals? To my mind, nothing more deleterious than this 
musie drama, and more insidiously so, has ever been seen on a 
public stage in New York. Those who confuse the issue in this 
case by making it seem that the work is objectionable on the score 
of its exploitation of a Biblical character—John the Baptist (who 
is presented both by the dramatist and the composer with striking 
dignity and reticence)—seem to me to be worse than disingenuous. 
Nor is the famous dance of Salome the crux of the matter. The 
issue is perfectly clear; it is, to my mind, simply this: Is it per- 
missible or excusable, from any point of view, to present upon a 
public stage a spectacle whose pith and climax is the delineation 
of perverted sexual passion—let alone the fact that this delineation 
is accomplished in a manner gruesome and horrifying beyond 
all precedent? To attempt to justify such a thing by indignant 
talk of “art for art’s sake” is a contemptible begging of the ques- 
tion. An important member of the artistic staff of the Metro- 
politan Opera House has been quoted as saying that he does 
not understand what “ail this furore” is about, since “ everything 
in the play is historical—you can read it all in the Bible.” I would 
suggest to this distinguished commentator that he turn to his 
Bible (Matthew xiv: 1-11, and Mark vi: 17-28), and learn, I hope 
to his deep regret, in what degree he has been imputing the in- 
genuity of the late Oscar Wilde to the authors of the New Testa-’ 
ment. Of course, as everybody except this distinguished gentle- 
man is aware, those features of “Salome” to which objection is 
made—the adoration and caressing of the severed head of the 
Baptist by the daughter of Herodias—are altogether a modern 
invention, and have no prototype whatsoever either in the Bible 
or in profane history. 

I am, sir, 
ROBERT ANDERSON MOvLeY. 


[Our correspondent will find upon page 206 of this issue of the 
WEEKLY some discussion of the ethics of “ Salome.”—Ept1ror. ] 
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TRANGER, would you, at a single glance, see something of 


a great city’s lifey Would you, within one hour, learn 
something of its joys, its sorrows, its work, its play, its 


worship, its revelry? Come away from the busy district of 
sky-scrapers; come away from the lights and allurements 
of Broadway. The metropolis is ever on dress parade there. The 
perspective is distorted. You look upon the metropolites as they 
would wish to be looked upon. You have but entered the drawing- 


room and guest-chamber. Of the whole house, from within and 
without, you have had at the best a grossly untruthful view. 
Would you tear away the mask and behold the real? Come, 


let me lead you to a single street, hardly more than two miles in 
length, which in itself is a metropolis in miniature, which in its 
two miles vividly portrays all phases of a great city’ s life. Here 
you will find the fretting slaves of poverty, the fretful slaves of 
wealth. Here you may look upon the squalor of the tenements and 
the magnificence of palaces. Here you may see joy in tatters and 
pleasure in fine attire. In this one street, within one hour—Behold 
the Metropolis! 


This street—Fifty-eighth, if you will have its name—running 
from river to river through Manhattan Island, divides it roughly 


of business and the district of homes. Half the 
York cross this street twice a day on one of 
Not one in ten thousand of 


into the district 
residents of old New 
the great railways that transect it. 
them has ever traversed it from end to end. The reason for this 
is the reason for many things in metropolitan life and logic—there 
is money to be gained by crossing this street; by walking in it, 
only knowledge. 

The street begins with a dock and pier which run well ‘out into 
the broad Hudson. Near by is the huge railway power-house, and 
almost shoulder to shoulder to this is a line of unhappy tenements. 

A group of huge, hideous tanks rises high in air, a part of that 
great system of lighting, the monthly bills for which keep halls 
unlit and householders from sleeping. It is one of the city’s “ gas- 
house districts,” which periodically rise to prominence, and, if the 
truth were always told in certificates of candidates’ election ex- 
penses, almost to affluence during heated political campaigns. 

Numerous groups of children playing in the street tell all too 
plainly the poverty of the neighborhood. The smaller the flats, the 
larger the families, is a well-recognized rule in the process by 
which nearly two million human beings have been packed into the 
twenty square miles of Manhattan Island. But think not that 
because this neighborhood is poor it has not its pleasures. 
You pass a group of young men and boys. You hear the clink of 
coin upon the pavement. It is the fascinating game of crap—to 
the tenements what poker and bridge are to the club and the 
mansion. 


The blue coat of a policeman appears around the corner. 
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The players scatter. The crowd scurries up a convenient alley- 
way. A good-natured young Irishman, who, were it not for 
his brass buttons, as likely as not would have been in the game 
himself, comes striding along with the conscious smile that comes 
from the knowledge of duty well performed. 

If it be a pleasant afternoon, from every window of the tene- 
ments will be seen leaning the matrons of the families. You 
country-bred person who bewail the lack of sociability in cities, 
you have not looked in the right place. You will find it there 
Where there are children, or where there is poverty, acquaint 
ances form quickly. In the more luxurious apartment-houses 
you might live a year and not know the name of the family in 
the next apartment. In a tenement such exclusiveness is not 
possible. The tenement habit of window-watching is conducive 
to sociability. It is rarely a week will pass before the new head 
in the windew is bidden by the heads on either side to come ip 
to share “the pint of beer of a pay-night” that constitutes the 
recognized social! function of the tenements. Sometimes this pini 
of beer, too often repeated, develops “ the mixed-ale row.” Mrs. 
McCarthy goes to the hospital, Mrs. O’Flaherty to “ the Island.” 
When both return to their domiciles there is begun one of those 
feuds that furnish never-ending amusement to such neighbors as 
do not become involved in them. 

In the midst of this benighted region a public school looms up. 
It is, of course, in the middle of the block. That is the way the 
metropolis educates her children—a school in the middle of the 
block and a saloon at each corner. There are some blocks where 
the schools are omitted. 

Just beyond the school the scene changes. On one side of the 
street the tenements give way to more pretentious flats. On the 
other side the whole block is taken up by a hospital. Outside it 
looks gloomy enough—lofty unadorned brick walls, with their 
rows and rows of windows; but if you peep within you will find 
in the fresh wholesome air inviting dozens of snowy beds, white- 
capped, gentle-voiced nurses, bustling skilful surgeons. Here is 
every appliance that modern science has invented for saving life. 
for setting bones, for carving brains, for making life less painful 
and death less dreadful. 

An arched gateway opens into the street. It is the ambulance 
gate. Fifty times a day a swift, rubber-tired vehicle dashes forth 
on some errand of mercy. A young doctor, learning more of his art 
here in one year than he will ever learn in any ten afterward, 
has tumbled in on the rear seat just as it started. Never fear 
but that he will make a careful, even if hasty, diagnosis of the 
case. Never fear but that he will use every effort to prevent his 
patient dying on his hands. If the ambulance comes in with a 
corpse it means that the doctor will have to stand a supper for 
his mates. Even death becomes 
a jest where there are deaths 
each day. 

The rumbling of a train over- 





head, a confusion of gongs, 
break in on the grim silence 


of the hospital block. It is one 
of the shutes by which metrop- 
olites are each morning 
shunted down to work, to be 
shunted back by the same meth- 
od in the evening. Overhead a 
train passes each minute, or 
oftener. Surface cars go flying 
along a few seconds apart. In 
the rush hours of morning and 
evening there is apparently not 
an inch of available space left 
on any of them. 

As you cross the street, dodg- 
ing past these flying cars, look 
for a second at the man on the 
front car-platform. It is a 
strenuous life he leads for 
twelve or fourteen hours each 
day. You, safe inside the car, 
bewail the storm he faces for 
many chilling hours. Yon, 
when the cars are blocked, fret 
at the inconvenience, while he, 
calm and cool, is losing part 
of his meagre wage, for he is 
paid by the number of trips he 
a makes. You, dodging past his 
ear, curse him for his careless- 
ness, though to him you are 


“< a j but one of the thousand fools 
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= ™ he has passed on his way down 
town who will persist in 
rushing across his path. You, 
waiting for a car, revile him 
when he does not stop, but all 


Drawn by E. V. Nadherny 
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Drawn by E. V. Nadherny 


The perilous game of crap—to the tenements what poker and bridge are to tne club 


he knows is that he has been delayed two minutes by a fat woman 
getting off, two minutes more by a stubborn driver on the track, 
and that if he does not make up the time he will retard the cars 
behind him, to say nothing of being “ docked ” himself. 

Perhaps in his haste he may run down some merry child at play, 
heedless of the approaching danger. God knows he did not mean 
to. He has a little one himself. He jams the brake. He strains 
every muscle. The car stops with a jolt that piles the passengers 
on the floor, Sometimes it is too late. Then the ambulance comes 
clanging down the street. An angry crowd surrounds this hard- 
working servant of the public. A policeman leads him away to a 
cell. But worst of all is the thought that burns within him that 
he, a father, has killed a helpless child. 

The street once crossed, a row of boarding-houses makes its 
appearance. In whatever part of the metropolis you may find them, 
boarding-houses are always the same, whether a smart boy in but- 
tons or a frowzy maid with sleeves rolled up answers the door. 
Every boarding-house has its past and its present, but there is 
seldom any future, unless it be the “ corned beef” you look forward 
to with dread as each Saturday night approaches. 

It is generally the landlady who has the past. If it has been 
glorious, if her father was wealthy and died poor, if her husband 
lost his money speculating, if her voice failed her and she had to 
give up a promising stage career, she tells it to you herself the 
day you engage your rooms. If her past be of a blacker type, the 
divorce court, perhaps, the old-maid boarder in whom she once 
confided will whisper it to you in the parlor after dinner, the first 
week of your sojourn there. 

The present is generally the star boarder. Every first-class 
hoarding-house has one. Each day he or she takes the centre of 
the stage when present, and when absent furnishes the chief topic 
of conversation. Then there are the others—the spoony young 
married couple, the girl artist who occupies the front hall-room, 
the husband who occasionally takes a drop too much—was ever a 
boarding-house without them? See them for yourself all gathered 
on a stoop on a summer evening after dinner. 

__Adjoining the boarding-houses are a few of the better-class flats. 
This system of storing many families in shelves has aided greatly 
in the development of the metropolis; but, unfortunately, families, 
like most other things thus packed away, become shelf-worn. Most 
of these families, it is true, are taken down from their shelves and 
dusted during the summer-time, when they journey to a Sullivan 
County farm or some Connecticut village, but when they return 
m the fall you ean still recognize them as shelf-worn goods. The 
lat-dweller knows this. He tries to hide it. He moves frequently. 
At least once a year he installs his Lares in some new shrine. 
There never was an old flat but had its faults, nor a new one but 
had its advantages. 

, Another street crossing with its flying electric cars. Here there 
1s double danger to pedestrians. For ten level miles this broad 
aventte is paved with asphalt, making it the rendezvous for all 
—* of vehicles—automobiles, bicycles, road-wagons, and what 
ot. 


Stop at the corner and look around you. Rising up from an ex- 
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pansive plaza in a maze of trolley tracks is the tall shaft of the 
Columbus Monument—a mute witness that many thousands of 
the Discoverer’s countrymen have become metropolites. Just be- 
yond is the Merchant’s Gate to Central Park, where, had you the 
time to wander through its thirty miles of walks, you would find 
two great museums, a variety of statues, the “zoo,” shade-sur- 
rounded lakes, magnificent flower-gardens and foliage, tennis-courts, 
a football-green, a music stand, a hundred ways of passing many 
pleasant hours in recreation. 

But Fifty-eighth Street itself has now become a region of stables. 
Few metropolites can afford to have their stables near their homes. 
When land becomes so costly that it is doled out by the inch, horses 
are relegated to the side streets. Like their masters, they get into 
the boarding habit. The lawyer in his office by day, his club by 
night, stables his horse here, close to the Park entrance. Perhaps 
he came up here for a morning hour in the Park to give him 
strength for his day’s work. Perhaps he comes with the setting 
sun for a gallop along the shaded bridle-paths to soothe his weary 
brain. 

Here, too, are private stables, magnificent structures of glisten- 
ing white stone, where $10,000 equine treasures are watched and 
tended with far greater care than half the children of the 
metropolis receive. Why not? You can buy all the babies you 
want for five or ten dollars apiece. The foundling asylums will 
give you one for nothing. But it takes a hundred or two to buy 
any kind of a horse, and it is the cost that counts with metropolites. 
Even the trainers here in these stables get more than the average 
parson’s salary. 

A short stone’s-throw away the aspect of the street once more 
changes. The very atmosphere is different. To the south rises 
the hub of a circle of culture and art, Carnegie Hall with its 
studios, its meeting-rooms, and its great auditorium. 

Here is to be had a glimpse of the metropolis as a centre of 
culture, of study, of thought. Here the harmonies of the great 
masters are rendered, now by some world-famous pianist, now by 
a mighty chorus of a thousand voices. Here the amateur timidly 
seeking her way to the heart of the public weeps tears of joy or 
sorrow as she succeeds or fails. Here the great prima donna sings, 
and the hundred carriages lined up against the curb tell the 
character of her auditors. Here women’s clubs assemble, here 
lecturers hold forth. Even on a Sunday there is much to be 
heard here. Is the metropolis stirred to a religious ecstasy? It 
comes here to be thrilled by the words of some soul-stirring 
evangelist. Is the metropolis aroused to shame by the openness 
with which sin stalks its streets? It gathers here in mass-meeting 
to protest. Would you hear the gospel preached? There are 
smaller chambers where at different liours you may make your 
choice. Would you call your loved ones from the land of ghosts? 
At times you may find here mediums ready to translate their 
messages. 

But all these are but -the transient tenants of this great 
structure. There are others, who week in and week out make this 
monument of an iron-master’s munificence their home—embryo 
opera-singers, struggling to live by teaching their art until such 



































































a time as the fame their talents deserve brings its own reward. 
It is an art neighborhood, and there are artists by the score, 
located conveniently near to some of the most famous studios and 
schools the country boasts of. Like all artists, these folk are 
merry, optimistic, improvident, extravagant, but it is a_ jolly 
life they lead, even though that sketching-bag you noticed may 
hide plebeian frankfurters surreptitiously doing duty in place 
of a more substantial meal, where good service and fine linen must 
needs be paid for. 

Along the street the family-shelving process still continues, but 
there are no longer any flats. ‘These are high-class apartment- 
houses, with aristocratic names for the tenants to have engraved 
upon their visiting-cards. They are furnished luxuriously. For 
all the wants of metropolites ample provision is made. There are 
hall-boys in livery, telephones on every floor, elevators for you 
and your servants, automobile-rooms, electric lights, electric bells 
for everything—but you must pay for it all. With his whole year’s 
salary the judge in a county-seat might possibly pay three months’ 
rent here. There are butlers here who get more than the village 
school-master. 

This is the paradise of flat-life—the one paradise to which the 
doctrine of infant damnation still rigidly applies. Poor babies— 
in the tenements nobody wants them: the food is scant enough 
now. In the mansions, there is no room for them; society's de- 
mands come first. In apartments, the janitors do not allow them. 
Well might the stork leave the metropolis off its visiting-list. 

Fifth Avenue is not far away. The apartment-houses are suc- 
ceeded by private houses. It is the region of society—the section 
where a couple of pieces of pasteboard constitute a social call, 
where a reception takes place in one house while a funeral is 
going on next door, where young women whose homes adjoin meet 
year after year in the street, in the shops, in the church, without 
speaking to each other, because they do not belong to the same 
social set. 

In this block a visitor to the city once sought the house of a 
friend. At the number where he supposed his friend resided he 
found the house boarded-up. Thinking to inquire next door, he 
mounted the stoop just as the mistress of the house emerged 
on a shopping expedition. 

* IT beg pardon,” he said, * but 
lives next door?” 

“T really could not say,” 

“Ah, presumably 
you are a new-comer 
in the neighborhood?” 

“Not at all,’ re- 
plied this Christian 
matron without a 
blush; “we have 
lived here fourteen 
years, and the family 
next docr has been 
there about eight 
years, but I do not 
recall that I ever 
heard the name.” 

Smart equipages 
with liveried coach- 
men and grooms fill 
the street. If it be 
four o'clock, the fash- 
ionable hour in the 
Park, they turn at the 
corner and go whirl- 
ing past the glowing 
statue to General 
Sherman and up the 
broad entrance to the 
East Drive, through 
the Scholar’s Gate, to 
become part of that 
continuous — spectacle 
that every pleasant 
afternoon draws 
thousands to the Park. 

Fifth Avenue, that 
mutaseopie view of 
the society life in the 
metropolis, now 
stretches north and 
south. It is society's 
residence, fashion’s pa- 
rade-ground, wealth’s 


‘an you tell me if Mr. Riddle 


she responded, in some surprise. 


social battle - ground. 
At this one corner 
are massed some bill- 
ions of the world’s 
wealth. That = man- 
sion on the corner. 
shut in by a_ prison 
fence of iron, is one 
of the magnificent 


homes of the family 
of a dead railway 
king. Yonder hotel 
across the way 
shelters a seore of 
millionaires. In that 
seventeen - story — hos- 
telry, a block above, 
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To the south rises the hub of a circle of culture and art, Carnegie Hall, with its 
studios, its meeting-rooms, and its great auditorium 


none but the rich can afford to live. Just beyond there is a club 
where so many financial giants have been wont to congregate tivat 
it has become best known as the “ Millionaires’ Club.” In that 
great mansion across the avenue is the home a money prince of 
the Pacific built, but never cared to occupy. 

Were it earlier in the day, you might see the little folk of fash- 
ion, the babies with their nurses, the older ones with their soy- 
ernesses, perhaps drivingpast in their pony-cart, perhaps strolling 


sedately along the avenue or in the Park. Poor infants, the 
bondage of wealth is already upon them. Dancing-school and 


French classes claim them at the age when the happy couniry 
urchin is beginning to steal cherries and climb tall trees for bird- 
nests. What though they have the costliest toys and the finest 
clothes that money can procure? The happiness of freedom sevins 
never theirs. What do they know of the joy of being clad in biue 
jeans? How can they realize the pleasure of making mud pies? 

Happiness is not a metropolitan attribute at any rate, and least 
of all do you find it here. Look at the faces of the people passing 
in their carriages. Is there a happy one among them? Proud, 
ambitious, gay, self-satisfied, careworn, worry-marked, you may 
find them, but nowhere do vou see a face at peace with all the 
world. The metropolitan struggle for supremacy is ever too hard 
to make life happy. 

On the borders of this land of wealth is a ghetto of the well-to-o, 
an almost wealthy Hebrew neighborhood. Fortunes made in Baxter 
Street have here taken up their habitation. Here in splendor, the 
envied and the emulated of their poorer cousins, dwells a com- 
munity not of society, but a society of itself. Though wealth and 
culture have gradually worn away many of the habits to which 
the Hebrew clung so steadfastly through all his world-wide wan- 
derings, though the young folk may go on Sundays to some grand 
temple in the avenue, you still may see on a Saturday morning 
the gray-bearded father of the family stealing off to some more 
humble synagogue, where, with head devoutly covered and with 
praying-shawl about his shoulders, he will conscientiously perform 
the rite of his religion as it was taught to him in some far-distant 
land in boyhood. 

Are you weary with looking at people? Look to the south. 
Standing directly over.a dozen busy tracks of a railway line, you 
can see the great bulk of the railway station in the heart of the 
metropolis. If you are here at the right moment you may see that 
wonderful “never late” train, the Empire State Express, the 
fastest in the coun- 
try, the second-fastest 
in the world, start on 
its daily dash up 
through the State. 

A step further on 
and, were it not for 
the unmistakably 
American architec- 
ture, you might im- 
agine yourself trans- 
ported into some city 


of the German Em- 
pire. You are in the 
midst of a German 


colony. On either 
hand are the palatial 
homes of two great 
singing _ societies. 
Here and there is a 
beer-hall where cool- 
ing brews and appe- 
tizing delicacies of the 
fatherland are to be 
had at the hands of 


“kellners ’. as Ger- 
man as you _ would 
wish to find. Street 


signs point out the 
meeting - place of a 
housewives’ __ society, 
where thrifty matrons 
meet to talk about 
their servants’ short- 


comings, and subjects 
of that ilk. Clair- 
voyants and _ astrolo- 
gers, too, proclaim 
their calling; for was 
ever a Hausmiutter 
who did not believe 
that the stars could 
prophesy and _ the 
ecards foretell events 
to come? 

Turn to the*right— 
you find yourself in- 


side a spacious 
theatre. Turn to the 


left, and you are in 
one of those great de- 
partment stores where 
metropolites . have 
learned to buy their 
muslins and their pet 
dogs, to rent pianos 
and get fresh fish, t? 
purchase diamonds 
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and procure clothes- 
»ins, and to have 
their teeth pulled, to 
bank their money, and 
io get their pictures 
taken. 

As Fifth Avenue 
marks the city’s 
centre geographically, 
so too is Third Avenue 
a great boundary-line 
upon the map of the 
metropolis. A con- 
tinuation of the no- 
torious Bowery, — it 
cuts off into a section 
by itself the great 
picturesque East Side, 
into which, between 
Ilarlem River and the 
Brooklyn Bridge, are 
wedged a score or 
more of foreign 
colonies, each almost 
a city in itself. 

For a block or two 
just beyond this boun- 
dary-line each dingy 
house bears upon its 
portals a white, or 
once white, slip of 
paper. You who have 
ever looked about for 
“furnished rooms ” 
know but too well the 


meaning of these 
signs. What lies they 
tell! “Large light 
room,” “ comfortable 
hall- room,” “cozy 
front parlor” — you 


have seen them all. 
You have tried them 
all. Was ever a hall- 
room “ comfortable ” 
or a front parlor 
“cozy? 

Hardly one of these 
white-tokened houses 
but has its living 
tragedy. Here dwells 
the younger son of a 
titled German family, 
sent with his five 
thousand marks to the 


great United States to earn a livelihood, and perhaps build up a 
His money quickly gone, it is a precarious existence he 
now leads, starving himself for weeks while he awaits the coming 
of that small quarterly remittance that is all he can depend upon. 
Here, too, so wan and sickly that you would hardly recognize him, 
is the village youth who only a year or two ago came so enthusias- 
tically to the metropolis to realize his dreams of wealth and fame. 
Those dreams have vanished now. 
with his life but begun, has made his life a failure. 
pride will not permit him to return from whence he 
Stifling the gnawing pangs of hunger, he writes a cheerful let- 


fortune. 
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The scene is almost that of a foreign land. The men you meet are swarthy, black- 
haired creatures, the dark-eyed women waistless 


street. 


fathers knew not. 
Suddenly the street comes to an end. 


All too bitterly he feels that he, 
But stubborn 
came. 
a city’s sins. 





Again the scene is almost that of a foreign land. 
you meet are swarthy, black-haired creatures, the buxom, dark- 
eyed women waistless; tie children playing upon the pavement call 
out to each other “ Olga,” and a dozen other names our Pilgrim 





ter home, and goes 
once more upon his 
weary search for work. 
Here, too, you find 
the man ef modest 
talent, grown old in 
his employer's service. 
He knew the firm he 
served so faithfully 
and long would never 
turn him away to 
starve when he grew 
gray and old. Alas! 
Who could have fore- 
told that the onward 
stride of consolidation 
would make his firm 
a single unit in some 
great combination; 
that a new manager 
would be __ installed, 
who knew but little 
and cared still less 
what the old clerk’s 
hope had been? 
Driven from his 
desk by the relentless 
force of progress, he 
goes forth, stunned, to 
seek some place to 
earn & meagre wage. 
Truth is sugared in 
the business world. 
Time and again he is 
bluntly told he is 
“too old,” until 
finally he is himself 
convinced. After 
some heart - breaking 
day he drags himself 
to his dreary  fur- 
nished room, stuffs 
paper in the key-hole, 
turns on the gas— 
next day the landlady 
has another room to 
let. Now come some 
cozy homes, flanked 
at every street 
that crosses by 
tall tenements, with 
their littered fire- 
escapes and their 
hordes of ragged chil- 
dren playing in the 
The men 


Before you lies the East 
River, and to your left the slowly progressing span of the great 
bridge, one of whese feet rests upon Blackwells Island. Before you, 
across the swirling currents of the ever-troubled river is the island 
itself, that dismal place of punishment where thousands suffer for 








EBB-TIDE 


By NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 








While the gulls are circling round you—white and brown 
and buff and gray, . 
And the courteous-bowing porpoise, off a gun-shot, ploughs his way, 
And the coy and modest Zephyr in the rigging sings her lay, , 
\nd you watch the clouds like lambkins in their azure pasture 


i [*s you ever gone a-sailing all a livelong Summer’s day, 


play? 


Now delightful, how inspiring, how exhilarating—gay 
When your keel slips thro’ the billows and the bright yachts dot the 


Bay! 


but returning hungry, sunburnt, weary, eager for the distant dock, 
Suddenly you feel the sailboat pause with short subversive shock 
And in agitating crankiness begin to roll and rock 

And at all your anxious efforts like a broneo seem to mock, 
While the saucy squawking seafowl toward their island niglit-roost 


flock, 


Te Hiawatha! Lower wather, it is after seven o'clock!” 
‘\nd you find to your vexation, as you pry and push and shout, 
that your keel is on the bottom and the ‘tide is going out! 


So it is with Life, good Comrades:—If your sailboat or your ship 
(Courtship or its consort Marriage) you with ample means equip 
And you give it course untrammelled, you will have a merry trip! 
Overhead the clouds will gambol, round you graceful gulls will dip 
And your keels thro’ sunny waters unconcernedly will slip; 
Or—to speak without a figure—let me give it as a tip— 

If your salary or income is enough to pay your bills 

You will spend your lives in comfort undisturbed by petty ills. 


But if every week your outgo more than swallows what you earn, 


burn— 


yearn, 


learn :— 


If you cannot seize the bargains meeting you at every turn— 
All the wondrous cuts in prices which so make the housewife 


Cannot pay the cook or laundress or the grocer hard and stern, 
Cannot clothe your wife and children in the garb for which they 


Then you’re like to come to shipwreck, as from all the books we 


For the shrewdest luck Life’s ocean offers is—beyond a doubt— 
When our keel is on the bottom and the tide is running out! 











MARK TWAIN AND THE CAT 


By HERMAN SPENCER 











IPLING has a story of a strange revenge that was wrought 
upon an Indian household by one Dana Da, a Hindoo of 
supernatural powers. His vengeance found expression in 
a visitation of cats. Like the rats and mice in the legend 
of the Pied Piper of Hamlin, cats were everywhere. They 

were young cats, unpleasantly young, but otherwise not especially 
objectionable save for the fact that they were there—unex- 
pectedly and unaccountably there. There were cats in the bath- 
room, cats on the library mantel, cats in the dining-room, cats 
on the bed, cats under the chair cushions, cats in the victim’s 
boots, cats in his ulster pockets, cats in his saddle-roll, cats 
sitting on his chest when he awoke in the morning,—everywhere, 
cats. It had a fiendish look. They were too young to have gotten 
there of themselves, and much too numerous to have gotten there 
by ordinary generation. There was no rational accounting for 
them: they were a “sending ”—the Sending of Dana Da. 

Mark Twain is the Dana Da of contemporary literature. He 
has visited us with cats. There are cats in his essays, cats in his 
novels, cats in his short stories, cats in his books of travel, cats 
in his philological studies, cats in his doctrinal discourses, cats in 
his Autobiography. Cats, cats, cats, cats, cats, cats, cats. It is, 
therefore, obviously impracticable to present here a complete cat- 
anthology from his works, or even a cat-concordance to them, but 
it may “be said in general that the cat appears very early in his 
writings, and despite the unusual cruelty of his treatment of it, 
has survived until the present day. It has even bred. It dis- 
appears constantly, but it always comes back, frequently 
with kittens. It always comes back, no matter what he 
does to it. He killed it the first time it appeared, and though he 
has often killed it since in various ingenious ways, there was a 
deliberate cruelty in the manner in which he did this one to death 
that would have discouraged and estranged any other animal. It 
would have alienated the affections of the ordinary home-loving 
cat, even, but this cat, Mark’s cat, seems proof against all manner 
of deaths. It is imperishable, indestructible, and forever undis- 
couraged and undiscourageable. Though he brayed it in a mortar, 
yet would it return. 

Cat Number One in the Mark Twain cattery, or better, perhaps, 
the Cat in its first avatar, perished in this wise. Mr. Clemens 
was involved, some decades ago, in a controversy with an Eng- 
lishman over an international copyright law. He was made ill, 
he said, by one of the Englishman’s arguments, but this did not 
deter him from reading it to the cat. “ And you never saw a cat 
take on so.” Later, he referred again to the eat, but withdrew 
his allusion hastily: “The cat—but never mind the cat. The cat 
is dead.” So ended the first cat. 

But not permanently. As has already been said, it is out of the 
question to compile a catalogue of its literary reappearances. and 
a few taken at random will have to suffice. One was in Following 
the Equator, when, somewhere in the Orient, Mr. Clemens re- 
mi irked the absence of the cat from a spr otherwise satisfactory, 

“and yet,” he meditatively observed, ‘at would have liked that 
place.” Another was in his story of the appetite-cure, where he 
deseribed his room at the infirmary as too small to swing a cat 
in, “ without detriment to the cat.” Another was in his story of 
one of his earlier experiences with “the absent treatment,” when, 
though in great pain, for he had broken all the bones he could 
remember the names of, he gratefully noted the presence of the 
cat among the other “ decorations ” of a German dooryard. Then 
it disappeared again for a while, and fear was entertained by those 
who had become interested in it, and had learned to watch for its 
return, that its nine, or ninety and nine, lives had been numbered. 
But that fear was happily proved to be unfounded. 

It has been observed by specialists in the diseases of the 
nervous system that there are people, otherwise normal, whose 
sensory perceptions in the matter of eats are abnormally acute, 
so that, whether by the sense of smell or some other as yet unex- 
plained sense the doctors confess they cannot say, they can detect 
the presence of a cat even at a distance of several yards and with 
closed doors between. Some such occult intimation came to the 
writer of this article when, in perusing Mr. Clemens’s enthusiastic 
appreciation of Christian Science, he ‘started in on that Rabelai- 
sian list of things which, Mr. Clemens says, the average person, 
though disqualified by ignorance from expressing an opinion on 
theological subjects, may yet be reasonably expected to know 
something about. And the instinet proved true. The passage 
follows—part of it: 

“Tn every church assembly of five hundred persons there will be 
four hundred and seventy-five men and women present who can 
draw upon their training and deliver incontrovertible judgments 
concerning cheese, and Teather, and cattle, and hardware, and 
soap, and tar, and candles, and patent medicines, and dreams, and 
apparitions, and garden truck, and cats, and baby food, and warts, 
and hymns, and time-tables, and freight-rates, and summer resorts. 
and whiskey, and law, and dentistry, and surgery, and ”—there 
are nineteen more subjects in the list—‘ not ten among the 
five hundred will be competent to take hold of a complex abstrac- 
tion of any kind and make head or tail of it.” Mr. Clemens, it 





may be remarked in passing, regards Christian Science as a com- 
plex abstraction. 

But to return to the cat. After this rather furtive and stealthy 
visit to its old haunts, the cat seemed to be encouraged by the fact 
that no hostile demonstrations had been made against it, and 
began to return more frequently and stay longer when it came. 
The next occasion was where, in his study of the Italian verb, Mr. 
Clemens found that the dog was an unsatisfactory object to conju- 
gate a verb with,” saw that the dog was a mistake, and_ not 
functionable; we must try something else; something, if possible, 
that could evoke interest, sentiment, feeling. 

“What is cat, in Italian?” 

* Gatto.” : 

“Is it gentleman cat, or a lady?” 

“Gentleman cat.” 

“ How are these people as regards that animal?” 

But then it was:found that the cat has not in Italy those 
affecting associations which the word brings to an American, and 
could not, therefore, be utilized for the purpose proposed. 

The next visit of the cat, however, proved that its new-found 
confidence had been misplaced. An absent-minded woman was 
being described. She “ put the cat in the wash, and fed milk, to 
the soiled linen.” 

This treatment, one would think, would make it stay away 
awhile again, but the case is contrary to expectation. In his 
article on Mr. Howells, we see the long-suffering ‘“ house cat 
bursting into tears.” Just why, we do not know, but we are sure, 
from that last happening, that a sufficient cause is not far to 
seek. The wonder is, not that a house cat should ever burst into 
tears, but that she had restrained herself for so long. 

If anything were needed to clinch this conviction, it is supplied 
by a confession, dictated, we should like to think, by feelings of 
remorse, which appears in a recent instalment of the <Auto- 
biography : 

“It was not right to give the cat the ‘ Pain-Killer’; I realize 
it now. I would not repeat it in these days. But in those Tom 
Sawyer days, it was a great and sincere satisfaction to see Peter 
perform under its influence—and if actions do speak as loud as 
words, he took as much interest in it as I did. It was a most 
detestable medicine, Perry Davis’s Pain-Killer. Mr. Pavey’s negro 
man, who was a person of good judgment and considerable 
curiosity, wanted to sample it, and I let him. It was his opinion 
that it was made of hell-fire.” 

If Mark Twain ever takes out a coat of arms, there should be on 
it these two devices: a cat, sable, rampant, and a bottle of Perry 
Davis’s Pain-Killer, empty. 

But we have brought this history, imperfect and fragmentary 
as it is, down to the present day. There remains but one more 
incident to record. In one of that series of Mark Twain photo- 
graphs which has recently been published in HArPER’s WEEKLY, 
there may be seen a young and sprightly kitten. Is that, we 
wonder, the Cat? If so, then it must be that out of all these 
killings, and drownings, and dopings, it has come forth with 
miraculously renewed youth, like that wrinkly and decrepit old 
ram in the story of Medea, which went into the witch’s caldron in 
dissevered fragments, and came out again, lo! as a little lamb that 
gambolled about with blithesome blattings, heartening the sus- 
picious and reluctant Pelias to be likewise carved and stewed and 
so rejuvenated. 

But if not—if this is another and as yet an unskilled cat, and 
if all these were different cats then there ensues another train of 
reflection. We look back over this record, and muse upon what 
we have seen. And we think that if all the cats that have lived— 
and died—in the pages of Mark Twain could be brought together, 
alive, in one place, and if Mark could meet them there. there “would 
ensue such a yowling, and spitting, and meowing, and caterwaul- 
ing generally as never was on sea or land. Not since Noah’s time, 
at all events. Not since Noah looked out 

Upon the emergent slopes of Ararat, 
swung open the doors of the ark, and shouting, “ Scat!” turned 
loose that priceless collection, ululant, to be dispersed to the four 
corners of the earth. Would that Mark could have been there! 
He “would have liked that place”! But no, that is withdrawn, 
with apologies. If he had been there, he would not now be here. 
as may he be for many good years to come! 

For it is when we are reading of the feats of the Frog, the Froz. 
and not that batrachian chorus that dinned the ears of the Stygian 
voyagers with their eternal ko-ax, ko-axz, and of the bewildered 
Blue | Jay, and of the undiscouraged Cat, that we feel that we are 
in the high places of the literature of humor, and we yield us to 
the will of the master of laughter. And this is not that laughter 
that is likened to the crackling of thorns under a pot, but th 
inextinguishable laughter of the gods. For it must have been re 
marked that his cat is a Cheshire, not a Maltese, nor a Persian. 
nor any other of all the obscure tribes that revisit the glimpses 
of the moon, for, though it appear and disappear, as before the 
eyes of the astonished Alice, one thing stays with us—the grin 
remains! 
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INDIAN SENATOR FROM KANSAS 


By FRANK N. BAUSKETT 







































Charles Curtis 


THE INDIAN SENATOR WHO WILL REPRESENT KANSAS 


Shawnee County, Kansas, received the nomination of the 

Republican caucus on the night of January 11 for the 
United States Senatorship against his five opponents, and has 
since been elected. 

Senator-elect Curtis’s mother was a full-blooded Kaw Indian, 
and he will have the distinction of being the first man of Indian 
blood to claim a seat in the Senate. To-day 117 of his tribe live 
in Indian Territory, a few miles below Arkansas City. Every 
September, during their tribal festivities, Mr. Curtis pays a visit 
to them and is greeted with much ceremony and great rejoicing. 
Feasting and dancing are indulged in. His tribe is proud of him, 
ind he is always admitted to the council - chamber and his voice 
heard with great respect by the older members, whose esteem and 
affection have advanced many marks. 


:-— CURTIS, of the First Congressional District, 





The new Senator is a selfmade man, having begun his life in 
Shawnee County, Kansas, where North Topeka now stands. He 
earned his first money in the days of the Old Kansas City Inter 
state Fair Association, when embroidered table-covers. pumpkins, 
and spider-web tidies divided interest with the $10,000 in cash 
prizes in the speed ring. 

One afternoon, when all the buildings on the fair-grounds had 
been deserted for the race - course, there was mounted on a horse 
known as Crazy a little fellow with coal-black eyes and. the 
high cheek-bones of an Indian. Crazy had the reputation of 
bolting after a certain portion of the race had been run, and his 
new rider was unaware of the fact. 

At the crack of the gun off they went in a buneh, Crazy and 
his rider gaining almost three lengths at the very start. This 
position was held up to within a few hundred yards of the home 
goal. The crowd was shouting itself to a frenzy, when suddenly 
Crazy bolted, landing his boy rider in a heap against the board 
fence enclosing the raee-course. The little fellow was picked up 
unconscious, besmeared with blood and dust, and carried off the 
course. This little fellow was Charley Curtis, and to-day he bears 
the scar of that fateful race. 

As he grew up he took to selling peanuts, and later on drove a 
‘ab. Most of his schooling he got himself by studying at home 
at such odd moments as he could find. Finally he gave up his ecab- 
driving for a position as oflice-boy in the office of a Topeka lawyer. 
This was the initial step of his future career, for it was there he 
studied law and was taken into partnership by his employer. 
After three years of the practice of law in Topeka he was elected 
county attorney, but after two terms in that oflice he ran for 
Congress, to which body he has been elected eight consecutive times. 
In the House of Representatives he has been the most conspicuous 
figure on the Committee of Indian Affairs, a position which, by 
his birthright, would seem to belong to him, and his service in 
behalf of the remaining few of his race has been indefatigable. 
His bill, known as the Curtis Act, for the allotment in severalty 
of the lands and moneys of the Five Civilized Tribes, wound up 
the communal affairs of 57,000 Indians. As a member of the Kaw 
tribe he obtained allotments for himself and children aggregating 
between 3000 and 4000 acres of land in Oklahoma. 

That a United States Senator is.a man of might and power in 
this republic was never more forcibly illustrated than in the man- 
ner in which all the Republican factional leaders in Kansas got in 
line to rally to the support of the Honorable Charles Curtis, some- 
thing hitherto unknown in Kansas. Thus Mr. Curtis will begin 
his Senatorial career under unusually auspicious circumstances in 
his State. Heretofore a Senator from that warring State of 
factions has had to devote nearly all of his time to settling quarrels 
at home, and in his efforts he has generally had the misfortune to 
stir up fresh troubles and multiply the factions. Wherefore the 
Senator-elect from Kansas will not only have the unique distine- 
tion of being the first of his race to wear a Senatorial toga, but 
also that of being the first Senator from his State who enters upon 
the duties of his high office with the support of all the party fac- 
tions at home. 

The Honorabie Charles Curtis is forty-seven years of age. He 
is a sturdy, well-built man, his Indian blood showing in the 
straightness of his figure as well as in his black eyes and swarthy 
complexion. He is possessed of an excellent voice and is a ready 
speaker. 





SUGGESTION FOR THE EMBELLISHMENT OF THE NEW PALACE OF PEACE 
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BY LEONID ANDREWEFF 


is Excellency- 





ILLUSTRATED BY G. W. PETERS 


A STORY IN FOUR PARTS—PART I 


I 
IFTEEN days had passed since that memorable occurrence, 
and yet it filled his mind—as though Time itself had lost 
its ascendency over thought and things, or else had stopped 
like a broken clock. Wherever he might turn his fancy, in 


whatever strange and distant channels, still his hunted 


thoughts returned to that same incident and ran helpless against 
it, as upon a great silent prison wall in a blind alley. And what 
strange paths these fancies took! He thought, for instance, of an 
Italian trip of long ago—a journey full of sunshine, youth, and 
song. He pictured one of those Italian beggars, and directly rose 
before his vision the mob of workmen, the volley of musketry, the 
smell of powder, and the blood! Or perhaps a perfume rose. to his 
brain, and at once he remembered his handkerchief—that had been 
perfumed too—and with that he had signalled for the firing! 

At first the sequence of his thought had been logical—quite 
comprehensible; and though burdensome, had caused him no un- 
easiness. But soon everything reminded him of that occasion, 
abruptly and with most painful untimeliness, like a blow from 
around the corner. He laughs, and suddenly he seems to hear 
general laughter on all sides, and sees with hideous clearness the 
face of one of the dead—although at the time he had not really 
thought of laughing; nor had the others laughed! ... Or else 
he hears the swallows twittering in the twilight; or sees a chair— 
just a common oak chair; or reaches for the—everything calls 
to his mind one and the same indelible scene—the white waving 
handkerchief, the shots, the blood! As though he lived in a room 
with a thousand doors, and whichever one he tried to open, the 
same fixed picture met his gaze: the signal—the smoke—the blood! 

The affair was simple enough of itself—though sad, of course. 
The workmen in a suburban factory, after a three weeks’ strike, 
had gathered, some thousand strong, together with their women 
and children, their old and disabled, and had appeared before him 
with demands which he as Governor could not grant. And they 
had carried themselves impudently and defiantly; had screamed; 
insulted the officials; and one woman, who seemed quite beside 
herself, had plucked at his sleeve tili the seam gave way. Then 
when his staff had led him back on to the baleony (he still only 
wanted to speak with them and pacify them) the workmen had 
begun to throw stones, had broken a number of windows, and 
wounded the Chief of Police. Then his rage got the better of him 
and he gave the signal with his handkerchief! 

The people were so turbulent that they had to be shot at a 
second time; and so there were inany dead—forty-seven, according 
to the count—among them nine women and three children, singu- 
larly enough all girls! . .. The number of the wounded was even 
greater. 

Drawn by a strange. unconquerable passion of curiosity, and 
against the advice of his people, he had gone to see the dead where 
they were laid out in the engine-house shed of the Police Station 
No. 3. Naturally there was no urgent reason for his going, 
but he felt that in some unaccountable way they would be 
the better for it if he saw to them himself; as some one who has 
shot carelessly and at random feels moved to find where the bullet 
had lodged and to handle it. 

It was dark and: cool in the long engine-house and the bodies 
lay under a strip of gray canvas, in two precise rows, like a strange 
display of curious wares. They had probably been arranged for 
the Governor’s visit and were laid in careful order. shoulder to 
shoulder, with faces up. The canvas covered only their heads and 
the upper part of their bodies; the legs were exposed as though to 
facilitate their counting—these stiff, immovable legs. some in old 
worn boots, some with tattered little shoes, and others bare and 
dirty, the sunburnt skin showing strangely enough through the 
grime. The women and children were laid by themselves: and here, 
too, one felt there had been an attempt to simplify the count. 

And it was still, far too still for such a throng of people; and 
the living who entered were unable te dispel the silence. From 





behind a wooden partition came the sound of a groom at, work. He 
evidently thought himself alone—but for the dead—and_ talked 
to his horses with careless joviality. ‘‘ Whoa there, you devil! 
Stand still while I curry you!” 

The Governor glanced at the rows of legs that lost themselves 
in the gloom, and said in his smothered bass, almost a whisper, 
“How many are there?” 

The Assistant Police Commissioner, a young beardless fellow 
with a pimply face, stepped up from behind and, saluting, an- 
nounced in a loud voice, * Thirty-five men, nine women, and three 
children, your Excellency!” 

The Governor frowned involuntarily, and the Assistant Police 
Commissioner bowed himself into the background. He would 
gladly have called the Governor’s attention to the neat lane be- 
tween the corpses that had been carefully strewn with sand, but 
the Governor had no eyes for this, though he was staring fixedly 
at the floor. 

“Three children?” 

“Three, your Excellency. Would your Excellency wish the 
canvas removed?” The Governor was silent. 

“There are all sorts of persons here, your Excellency,” con- 
tinued the Commissioner, deferentially but briskly, while he took 
the Governor’s silence for consent, and commanded in_ hasty 
whispers: ‘* Ivanoff! Quick, Isidorshuck, take the other end—here, 
pull away now!” 

With a soft, sliding rustle the dingy canvas came away and one 
after the other the white spots of faces dawned into view—bearded 
and old, young and smooth—all different, but united in the com- 
mon likeness of death. One hardly saw the wounds and the blood— 
they were mostly hidden under their clothes; only in one face the 
eye appeared unnaturally dark and sunken, shedding strange black 
tears that looked in the dusk like tar. The majority had the same 
pale blank state—some had kept their identical twinkle, and one 
covered his face with his hand as though to shield it from the 
glare. But the Assistant Commissicner gazed with a pained ex- 
pression at these corpses that so disturbed his sense of order. 

The Governor felt that these pale faces had been among the mob 
that morning—in the foremost ranks, he knew; and many of thein 
he had seen personally as he parleyed with them. But now they 
were all beyond his recognition. This new community with death 
had lent them a most singular expression! They lay there lifeless 
and motionless on the floor; like plaster casts made flat on the 
back that they might rest more firmly. Yet this immovability 
seemed counterfeited—one could hardly believe it real. They were 
dumb and the silence seemed as artificial as their rigid pose; but 
something about them of anxious expectancy made it painfully 
impossible for the observers to speak. If a busy city had sud- 
denly been turned to stone, and all its inhabitants petrified at one 
blow; if the sun had stood still, and the leaves had hushed their 
rustling, and all that walked or moved had stiffened, they might 
have shown this-same strange look of interrupted effort, of breath- 
less expectancy and mysterious alertness for what was yet to come. 

“May I ask if your Excellency wishes to order coffins or 
whether they shall be buried in a common trench?” asked the 
Assistant Commissioner with loud naiveté; the exigencies of the 
emergency impressed him with a certain deferential self-confidence, 
and, furthermore, he was very young. 

“ What sort of a trench?” asked the Governor, perfunctorily. 

“You just dig a large ditch, your Excellency—”’ The Governor 
turned abruptly and left the place. As he entered the carriage he 
heard behind him the heavy grating of the rusty hinges—they were 
shutting in the dead. 

Next morning he visited the wounded in the city hospital. 
still driven by that same tormenting curiosity, the longing to 
undo the inevitable and to blot out the past. The dead at least 
stared at him, but these would not deign him a glance! And in 
the stubbornness with which they averted their eyes he read the 
immutability of his accomplished act. It was finished! Some- 
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thing monstrous had been done, and it was idle and useless to 
strive to alter the fact. 

And from that very moment, Time for him had stood still, and 
this certain something inexplicable and unspeakable had come over 
him. It was not remorse, for he felt himself in the right; nor 
was it pity, that gentle feeling that softly veils the heart and calls 
forth tears. He could think of these dead quite calmly; even of 
the little children. Their pain and their sorrows hardly moved 
him. But he could not rid his thoughts of them—they were 
constantly before his mind in sharpest outline—these puppets, 
these broken dolls! And therein lay the horrid mystery—a some- 
thing like the tales of magic of one’s nursery days. According to 
others. four—five—seven days had elapsed since the catastrophe; 
but for him in the mean time not one single hour had gone by. His 
thoughts played yet about that time—those shots—that signalling 
handkerchief—the realization that something irrevocable was 
about to happen—had happened! 

Ile was convinced that he could far more easily be calm and 
forget the things which no vain regrets could: alter, if the people 
about him would be less pointed in their attentions. By their 
actions, looks and gestures, their respectful sympathetic manner, 
and their voices as though soothing a fretful invalid, they firmly 
fastened in his brain the thought of that ineradicable occurrence. 

The Chief of Police announced the next day in soothing tones 
that two or three more of the wounded had been dismissed cured 
from the hospital; each morning his wife, Maria Petrovna, pressed 
her lips to his forehead to see whether he had a fever—as though 
he were a child. And those dead bodies—unripe fruit, of which he 
had eaten too freely! What nonsense! 

And eight days after the event the Right Reverend Bishop 
Micacl himself called upon him, and at his first words clearly 
showed that he had the same notion as all the others, and had 
come to lighten the Governor’s conscience. He spoke of the work- 
men as sinners, and called him a peacemaker—and all this without 
introducing a single one of his well-worn Bible texts—for he knew 
the Governor was not particularly fond of clerical prating. The 
old man appeared to distressing disadvantage as he lied so aim- 
lessly in the face of his God. 

During the interview the Bishop turned his deaf ear toward 
his companion, and, purple with rage (he could feel himself how 
the blood mounted to his brow), the Governor pouted his lips and 
trumpeted into that great bloodless ear that was turned toward 
him from that soft gray bush of hair. “Sinners they may be, 
your Eminence; nevertheless, if I were in your place I should 
certainly say a Mass for their departed souls.” 

The Bishop turned away his ear, smoothed down his waistcoat 
with a bony hand, and nodded his head as he answered in his 
softest voice: “ Each 
station has its own 
cross. Had I been in 
your  Excelleney’s 
place I should never 
have ordered them 
shot, nor burdened 
the Holy Office with 
Masses for their souls. 
But that is neither 
here nor there—they 
were undoubtedly sin- 
ners!” With a part- 
ing benediction he 
swept to the door— 
his gown rustling and 
swaying, bowing to 
each object that he 
passed as though 
blessing it. In the 
vestibule -he fussed a 





long time with his 
bargelike galoshes, 


turning first one ear 
and then the other to 
the impatient Gov- 
ernor, Who was help- 
ing him with unwill- 
ing politeness. “ Don’t 


trouble, your Excel- 
lenevy! Oh, please 
don’t trouble your- 
self!” and these 


words of his sounded 
to the Governor as if 
he were a helpless 
invalid to whom the 
least exertion might 
he fatal. : i 

That same day the 
Governor's son, an 
officer in a Petersburg 
regiment, came home 
for his Sunday fur- 
lough; and though he 
Was in gay good 
humor, and gave no 
special reason for his 
Unusual visit, it was 
evident that the same 
comprehensible anx- 
lety for the Governor 
had indueed him to 
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The Assistant Police Commissioner, saluting, announced in a loud voice, “ Thirty-five 
men, nine women, and three children, your Excellency” 
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come. He made light of the whole affair, and assured them that 
in St. Petersburg they were delighted with the pluck and energy 
of Peter Iljitch; and yet he strongly urged that they should ask 
for another Cossack regiment and double their precautionary 
measures. ‘“ What sort of precautionary measures?” asked the 
Governor, stern and amazed, but there was no answer. These 
apprehensions seemed all the more absurd, as perfect calm had 
reigned in the city from that day on. The workmen had resumed 
their labors; even the interment had passed off undisturbed, though 
the Chief of Police had felt some anxiety and ordered out all the 
reserves. Yet nothing indicated the possibility of a repetition of 
the incident of August 17. 

Finally he received from St. Petersburg a flattering acknowledg- 
ment of his detailed report of the occurrence. One would have 
thought that this would lighten the load and sink his burden in 
the sea of the past. - But the fact will not sink. As though 
deriving his power from Time and Death, it stands rigid in his 
remembrance—the unburied -corpse of a vanished event. * Stub- 
bornly, night after night, he seeks to bury it; the darkness passes, 
day breaks, and there again, the beginning and end of all things 
between him and the world, stands that indelible picture: the 
signal with the white handkerchief, the crack of rifles, the blood. 


II 


The Governor’s audience has long been ended and he is about 
to drive out to his villa, waiting only for his aide-de-camp, Kos- 
loff, who is shopping for her Excellency. He sits in his study, 
his papers before him, and yet he cannot work—he broods. Then 
rising, he thrusts his hands deeper into the pockets of his red- 
striped trousers, throws back his great gray head, and paces the 
room with heavy, soldierly tread. He pauses at the window, 
spreads the strong thick fingers of his hand, and says in strident 
tones, “ But what is it all about?” And he fancies that as long 
as he sat and thought he was an ordinary man like any other— 
simply Peter Iljitch—but with the first sound of his own voice, 
this gesture—he has suddenly become the Governor, the Major- 
General! An uneasy feeling creeps over him, his thoughts whirl 
and tangle; and with a curt official shrug of his left shoulder- 
strap he turns from the window and paces the floor again. 

“This is the way the Gov-er-nors walk!” The rhythm jerks 
through his brain, keeping time with his heavy footfall, until he 
seats himself again, carefully avoiding all movement that shall 
recall his official capacity. 

The sound of a bell. 

“Has he come yet?” 

“If you please, no, your Excellency.” And while the lackey 
speaks the title softly and respectfully, he suddenly recollects. 
“Ah, yes! They 
broke the windows 
there that day, and I 
have not seen them 
yet....Call me 
when he comes. _ I 
shall be in the draw- 
ing-room.” . 

The high old-fash- 


ioned - windows had 
eight small panes, 


which gave the room 
the gloomy look of an 
office; the appearance 
of a Court of Chan- 


cery or of a. jail. 
The three windows 
nearest the baleony 


had new panes, which 
still showed the marks 
of putty-daubed _ fin- 
gers; apparently _ it 
had never entered into 
the idle brains of any 
of the countless serv- 
ants that all traces 
of that disturbance 
must be wiped away. 
It was the same old 
story—if you ordered 
them they would do 
it; if not, they’d never 
lift a finger of their 
own accord. . . 
“Let this be 
cleaned directly! 1 
-an’t stand this dis- 
order!” 
“Yes, 
leney.” 
He would have liked 
to step out on to the 
baleony, yet it seemed 
unwise to draw the 
attention of the 
passers-by, so he 
stared through the 
glass at the square 
where the mob had 
surged that day, 
where the rifles had 
crashed —and_forty- 
seven restless people 


your Excel- 
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A man passed by with a peculiar stoop. 


had been turned to dumb, still corpses!) Row on row—shoulder to 
shoulder—feet to feet—like a parade seen from below. 

Now all was still out there. Close by the window stands a poplar 
with ragged bark, already in autumn coloring, and behind it lies 
the square, peaceful and sleepy in the sun. Hardly a leaf stirring, 
and the cobblestones lying in even rows like beads, with here and 
there a bit of grass between, greener in the hollows and along the 
gutters. Empty and deserted the square was, but rather smiling; 
yet perhaps because he saw it through the dingy panes it appeared 
dismal and squalid, brooding in sullen apathy over its hopeless 
gray misery. And although it was broad daylight. yet all these 
things—the poplar with its ragged bark, the vacant even rows of 
cobblestones—seemed craving for the night to come and wrap their 
useless being in its darkness. 

“Has he not come yet?” 

“No, your Excellency.” 

“When he comes bring him here.” 

The drawing-room had been furnished in the time of the previous 
Governor, or possibly earlier still, judging from the soiled and 
faded condition of its costly hangings. About the brass-bound 
chimney-hole were traced dark-yellow stains, like lines about the 
drooling mouth of age. These were masked by hangings, and in 
winter when the rooms were lighted one hardly noticed these de- 
fects; but now they crowded into view in all their shabby elegance, 
making a most painful impression. For instance, that landscape— 
a moonlight scene in Italy: it hangs crooked, yet no one gives it a 
straightening touch, and it seems to have hung so throughout the 
rule of successive Governors. The furniture, too, is costly, but 
worn and moth-eaten—like an apartment in a luxurious villa 
whose owner had suddenly died of a stroke, and whose estate has 
long Jain in litigation, cared for by quarrelling heirs. 

And nothing in the room was the property of its occupants; not 
even the photographs. Either they were official belongings or had 
been forgotten by some predecessor. Instead of portraits of friends 
and relatives, there was an album with views of the city—the 
seminary; the district court; then four unknown officials, two 
seated and two standing behind them; a weather-beaten bishop; 
and, finally, a round hole that.ended at the cover. 

* Hideous!” said the Governor, aloud, and threw the album 
aside with a gesture of loathing. He had been standing to look 
at the pictures, and now he turned again with a shrug and started 
his customary pacing. “ 7his—is—the—way—the—Gov-er-nors— 
walk! the—Gov-er-nors walk! the—Gov-er-nors—walk!” . 

. .. So trod the former Governor and his predecessor, and his, 
and all the other unknown Governors. They rose from somewhere, 
paced these halls with firm, square steps, while over them hung 
the crooked Italian landscape—held receptions, even gave balls— 
and then vanished again somewhere. Perhaps they, too, had ordered 
the people shot—at least something similar had occurred under his 
third predecessor. 

A workman was crossing the deserted square, splashed with 
paint and carrying his paint and brushes—then all was empty 
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As he pulled off his cap he shielded his face with his elbow 


again. Down from the ragged poplar fell a shrivelled leaf, float- 
ing aimlessly to the ground—and instantly the thought whirled 
through his head: that signal with the white handkerchief—the 
shots—the blood! 

Trivial details occurred to him now: how he had prepared to 
give the signal. He had pulled his handkerchief from his pocket 
beforehand and held it tightly clutched in a ball in his right hand; 
then he unfolded it carefully and waved it hastily; not up and down, 
but forward and out, as though he were tossing .something—as 
though he were flinging bullets! Then it came to him that he had 
taken a stride—had crossed an invisible threshold—the iron door 
had clanged behind him with a loud grating of its iren hinges, and 
there was no return. 

“Ah, you at last, Leo Andrejevitch. 
knows how long!” 

“I’m sorry, Peter Iljitch, but you never can find anything in 
this beastly hole.” 

“Now let’s be off! Come! Yes, but listen!” The Governor 
stood still and continued, pursing his lips. ‘ Why are. all our 
public offices so dirty? Take, for instance, our government office; 
or, I was in the police department the other day—I tell you it’s a 
pot-house, a stable—and decent men sit there in good, fresh uni- 
forms, with the dirt about in heaps!” 

“But there’s no money!” 

“Nonsense! Quibbles! And here,” the Governor waved his hand 
to indicate the walls, “look at that now—disgusting!” 

“Yes, but Peter Iljitch—what’s to hinder your doing it over to 
suit yourself? How often have I said that very thing to Maria 
Petrovna, and her Excellency agrees with me thoroughly?” 

The Governor strode to the door, muttering, “It’s not worth 
while!” : 

His aide cast a pitying glance at the broad back, at his stringy, 
muscular neck like a double column supporting the head, and 
striving to keep anxiety out of his voice, he remarked: “ By the 
way, I’ve just seen ‘the Pike’; he tells me that the last of the 
wounded was dismissed from the hospital yesterday. He was the 
worst of the lot and seemed to have very little chance. But these 
peasants have the most astonishing vitality!” In private the 
Chief of Police was known as “the Pike” because of his pale, 
bulgy eyes and his long lank body with its narrow finlike back. 

The Governor made no answer. He was enjoying the autumn 
sunshine and the keen autumn air—a mixture of languor and 
crispness, as though each could be enjoyed by itself; here freshness 
and there a wave of heat; and the heavens were so lovely—tender, 
distant, and such a wonderful startling blue. How perfect it must 
be in the country now! 

He had already seated himself in the carriage, and moved over 
to make room for the aide, when a man passed by with a peculiar 
stoop. As he pulled off his cap he shielded his face with his elbow, 
so that the Governor only had a glimpse of a shock of curly fair 
hair and a tanned young throat—he noticed that he trod carefully 

(Continued on page 209.) 
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ARE THE GERMANS TIRED OF THEIR KAISERP 
By SYDNEY BROOKS 
















UROPE is watching the electoral campaign in Germany 

with an extraordinary interest, and a deepening sense that 

it marks the beginning of a new phase in German political 

development. All through eastern Europe a spirit is stir- 

ring that recalls the brave days of *48. Russia is seething 
with a turmoil so penetrating and pervasive as to justify the name 
of revolution. There has been talk of a constitution in Persia. 
The Balkans are agitated with an impulse of self-assertiveness 
and self-realization, in which observers detect a fresh note. In 
Austria the demand for a more complete democracy has cloven 
a path through inconceivable obstacles of race, tradition, and 
bureaucratic obstinacy. In Hungary universal suffrage is the 
question of the hour. Even from Turkey come rumors of a move- 
ment of reform. And now it is Germany’s turn to be drawn into 
the stream. The people are beating against the bars. They are 
asking for a share in the government commensurate with their 
power and intelligence. They are questioning the social and po- 
litieal suecess of a system under which parliamentary government 
serves merely as a fig-leaf for personal rulership. They are begin- 
ning to realize that the ballot, as an end in itself, is insufficient ; 
that divorced from direct responsibility it is little more than a 
national plaything, and that it affords no adequate security 
against the prostitution of government in the interests of a single 
class or against the capricious and hazardous policies of abso- 
lutism. A constitution is one thing; its daily workings are an- 
other. Theoretically, Tammany Hall, under the American system, 
is an impossibility. Practically, it exists. On paper the German 
Emperor has little more power than the King of England. In 
actual fact he is searcely less the sole director of the Empire’s 
internal and external policy than the Tsar of Russia. The Ger- 
man people are coming to test their governmental machinery by 
its products. They do not find those products as satisfactory as 
they might be, and they are working round to the conclusion that 
no Emperor, however patriotic, and no chancellor, however dex- 
terous, can be quite so safe a guardian of the national interests 
as the nation itself. 

I do not say that they have yet reached that conclusion, or that 
even if they had they would be able at present to carry it into 
practical effect. But unquestionably that is the direction in which 
the German mind is moving, and in this election we have the first 
clear indications that the struggle for responsible, as well as for 
representative, government is about to open. Public opinion in 
Germany has for many years displayed a growing restlessness, 
as though at uneasy pause between the old ideal of order and the 
new ideal of liberty. It is becoming impatient of a parliamentary 
régime without the party system, and of ministers responsible to 
the crown instead of to the people. And much has happened of 
late to raise impatience to a state of discontent little short of 
disaffection. The Kaiser’s Morocco adventure was a stroke alto- 
gether off his own bat. The nation had no share in shaping a 
policy that for months kept Europe in tense perturbation, and vast 
numbers of Germans not only did not approve of it, but showed 
unmistakably that their longing was for peace. The time, indeed, 
may come when the imperial intervention in Morocco will be 
looked back upon as the last manifestation of the old régime. It 
was sharply criticised all over Europe, but nowhere more sharply 
than in Germany itself. The people have examined its fruits all 
the more closely, and perhaps all the more captiously, because 
they were not consulted about it, and had no hand in direct- 
ing. 

The fruits do not commend themselves either to their palate or 
their judgment. For what did the diplomatic victory at Algeciras 
amount to? It was a victory in terms alone. It checked the 
French policy of peaceful penetration; it put the seal of inter- 
national approval upon the perpetration of chaos in Morocco; it 
gave the Wilhelmstrasse a standing in a question that hitherto 
had been thought to lie beyond the range of German interests, and 
in which, as a matter of hard fact, German interests were all but 
infinitesimal. But so far from dissolving, it cemented the Anglo- 
French entente; it emphasized the steady drift of Italy away from 
the Triple Alliance; it drove the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Min- 
ister into retirement; and it inspired throughout Europe a pro- 
found mistrust of German diplomacy. Reviewing the whole trans- 
action, the German people find that the balance falls on the wrong 
side. Taking it as a typical instance of personal rulership, they 
find in it the best of all reasons why personal rulership should be 
modified. 

Never has criticism of the Kaiser been so free and personal as 
during the last twelve months. Never did the policy of Casarism 
seem so little congenial to the national instincts. In spite of a 
record year of prosperity and commercial progress, Germany 
throughout 1906 has been penetrated with a universal disquiet. 
rhe exactions of an exorbitant tariff have produced a scarcity of 
meat, have emphasized the preponderating influence in the scheme 
of German government of the agrarian class, and have widened 
ai already ominously deep cleavage between the upper and the 
ower ranks of society. The Hohenlohe memoirs accentuated these 
‘(ndencies by rousing in the popular mind that same suspicious- 
ness of the nation’s leaders, of cabals and cliques, and hidden, 





selfish but omnipotent, iniluences that England chafed under a 
century and a half ago. The Germans have always been inclined 
to look at their rulers through a mist of mythological illusions. 
They stood positively aghast at discovering from the ex-chancellor’s 
piquant pages that kings have tempers, that statesmen are hu- 
qan in their likings and their prejudices, that national decisions 
are often the outcome of personal whims, that civilians and 
soldiers are in the habit of jostling one another for the imperial 
favor, that sycophants are less than ever an extinct species, and 
that pettiness and strife hold their own as successfully in ‘ court 
circles” as among the middle or lower classes. No nation, prob- 
ably, whose policy is resourceful and triumphant, could come 
morally unscathed through the ordeal to which Prince Hohenlohe 
subjected German statesmanship; but nations with a longer ex- 
perience in self-government than the Germans have had would 
hardly have taken the ex-chancellor’s revelations quite so much 
to heart. They jarred on the instinctive idealism of the German 
people, and stirred within them a sense of distrust and insecurity 
that testified indirectly but accurately to their political imma- 
turity. ; 

Apart from this there has been a definite reaction against the 
general policy of Weltpolitik, and a rising consciousness that it 
has led to few tangible results, while its prosecution has entailed 
an altogether disproportionate expense. <A galling series of co- 
lonial scandals has been exposed within the last few months, and 
the war in southwest Africa, now oflicially declared to be over, 
has proved harassing and wholly undignified, and has reflected 
little credit on German arms. The Empire came too late into the 
colonial field to do more than pick up the crumbs that had fallen 
from more fortunate tables, and one of those crumbs has stuck 
painfully in her throat. In these circumstances a certain irri- 
tated revulsion against the whole policy of expansion overseas is 
not unnatural. Any country would feel it, but in Germany it 
goes further because German imperialism is closely associated in 
the popular mind with the system of personal rulership, against 
which the nation, for domestic reasons, is visibly revolting. How 
close is the connection between the Emperor and the poiicy of 
imperialism was shown a few months ago when the Reichstag was 
discussing the vote for a military railway in the revolting south- 
west African colony. The German practice allows ministers and 
other persons who are not members of the House to appear before 
it and speak on behalf of the government’s policy. On this occa- 
sion an officer who had just been appointed to the command of the 
colonial forces in southwest Africa appeared before the Reichstag 
to argue the case for the projected railway. His argument amount- 
ed to a blunt assertion that the railway would be built, however 
the representatives of the people voted, and whatever action they 
amused themselves by taking in the matter. The Emperor, he 
intimated, had sanctioned the railway, and the Reichstag’s ap- 
proval or disapproval really made no difference. That was a 
most illuminating incident. It showed that, according to the 
official view, the Reichstag is a mere registration instrument for 
automatically ratifying the demands of the government. If that 
view were to obtain, the power of the purse would be a mere sham, 
and the people, in spite of universal suffrage, would have no 
effective representation whatever. Goaded by the contempt with 
which they had been treated, and aided by revelations of jobbery 
in the Colonial Office, and of shameful cruelties committed by cer- 
tain administraters in the German colonies, the members of the 
Reichstag began to assert with unusual vehemence their right to 
examine, and, if necessary, reject the colonial estimates. It was 
the successful assertion of this right a few weeks ago, when a 
majority of the members refused to vote the moneys for suppress- 
ing the Herreros, that precipitated the dissolution. A blow of 
emancipation was struck that day which may prove the forerun- 
ner to a peaceful revolution. 

All these phenomena point one way. They point to a dissatis- 
faction with the present scheme of German government. They 
show that Germany has not yet succeeded in establishing a working 
compromise between the fact of universal suffrage on the one hand 
and the fact of personal rulership on the other. It is getting more 
and more doubtful whether such a compromise can ever be estab- 
lished. 

When you have parties elected by universal suffrage it is 
too much to expect them to act for all time as the mere ratifying 
agents of measures imposed upon them from above, and to ac- 
commodate themselves with eternal meekness to policies they have 
had no hand in shaping. The essential issue at the German elec- 
tions is, therefore, whether the government is to dictate to the , 
people, or whether the people are to be the government. That issue 
is, of course, enormously obscured by the internecine polemics in 
which the thirteen parties are vociferously indulging, and it can- 
not anywhere be said to have taken a definite shape. Nevertheless 
that and nothing less is the question that is fermenting at the 
back of the German mind. And it is a question of immediate and 
practical urgency as well as of constitutional theory. The struggle 
upon which the German masses, more or less unconsciously, have 
now entered is a struggle to make all Germany a government of 
the people, by the people, for the people. 
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HE rent problem solved at last! No more stairs to climb. 

No windows opening on an area. No more lawnless 

homes. All four sides of the house with southern ex- 

posure at will. No dumb-waiter to hoist. No janitor to 

obey; no piano overhead. No flute fiend below. No 
neighborly alarm-clock going off at the wrong heur. No anything 
apartmentlike. 

It sounds like Utopia. Who but Oliver Tingley could have 
wrought so wildly well?—Oliver Tingley, inventor of the “ Post- 
Prandial Trap, or Banqueting Made Easy,” inventor of the 
* Pocket Elevator, or the Flat-Dweller’s Vade-Mecum,” and many 
another first aid to the injured. 

It was a bright day in May, and a short, high, rakish craft may 
have been seen rolling south along Fifth Avenue, now luffing up 
to allow some street-car to cross its bows, now shooting swiftly 
past some slow-gaited vehicle drawn by that anachronism, the 
horse. It looked like a small cottage except that it had wheels. 
About it clung the odor of respectability mingled with that of an 


automobile. On a4 projecting baleony was a trolley-carlike equip- 
ment. At the wheel stood, or rather sat, Mrs. Oliver Tingley, on 


her brow an air of authority. 

Under the guidance of its fair (also fat and forty) pilot, the 
curious craft made its way past staring crowds to Washington 
Market. There Mrs. Tingley dropped anchor, as it were, and gave 
two shert honks on the raucous horn, which had a voice like a 
seagull with bronchitis. At her signal a grocer’s clerk issued 
from a booth. He was the usual grocer’s clerk, aproned, shirt- 
sleeved, pencil-behind-eared and tablet-in-handed. 

Mrs. Tingley priced various staples and luxuries, sighed pro- 
foundly to think that eggs were three cents more a dozen than 
last year at this time; she gasped with horror to learn that apples 
showed a tendency to rise (contrary to all of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
observations) ; she vented her righteous indignation at the help- 
less clerk’s meek statement that butter was higher, and reminded 
him that the last he sent was simply awful. 
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Marketing was with Mrs. Tingley something like a Greek 
tragedy. Over the quality of dried apples or the price of prunes 
she could revel in emotions that would have exhausted Prometheus 
and sent Medea into hysterics. But when it was all over, she 
was happier and felt better, for she had gotten just so much ire 
out of her system, and was fairly cheerful until the time ap- 
proached for her husband’s return from his oflice. 

So now, having given her orders and had all her packages 
packed and safely bestowed on board the housemobile, she feli 
young again, and sent her car flying up Fifth Avenue to the Park. 
Here she drew up alongside a grassy playground, and, opening the 
door behind her, called: 

“You may come out and play now, my dear.” At these words 
issued a pretty child that bore a faint but ominous resemblance 
to her mother. She brought forth a hoop, a doll’s perambulator, 
three dolls, seven Teddy bears, a tea-set, a cherished comic supple- 
ment, some building-blocks, and a few other childish trifles. These 
she spread upon the turf, using the “ Keep off the Grass” sign for 
a support. On the balcony of the craft the mother sat reading 
the morning paper. 

By and by a policeman came sauntering along. Seeing the child, 
he charged fearlessly upon it, ordered it to disperse, and drove 
it off the sacred enclosure. Mrs. Tingley looked at him with a 
commodious smile and passed him a brace of her husband’s com- 
pany cigars. In some mysterious way the officer took them with- 
out seeming to, and moved on, blind to the existence of the child, 
who went back to grass. 

Mrs. Tingley withdrew within and began to prepare her frugal 
luncheon, looking out occasionally to see that Gwendolynne did not 
fall off the earth. After a time she was startled by a sharp 
rapping on her window. She looked into the honest blue eyes of 
a mounted policeman, who said: 

“Hey, what do youse folks t’ink dis is—a publie parruk or a 
privut garradj?” 

Mrs. Tingley answered him in the cigar code, but he objected 
to conspicuous bribery and was adamant. So Mrs. Tingley, hastily 
throwing on an automobile cover-all, honked to her child, bade her 
gather her impedimenta together and come again on board. This 
Gwendolynne did, not without tears and delay. 

Then Mrs. Tingley moved on to another spot, where she rested 
till another incorruptible policeman appeared. Thence she pro- 
ceeded several parasangs to yet a third resting-place, and so on 
until it reached the hour for luncheon, which was enjoyed in the 
cool glade of MeGowan’s Pass. 

Then, putting Gwendolynne to bed for a nap, Mrs. Tingley went 
shopping. She locked the child within, carried the lever into the 
shop, and there revelled in counter-football to her heart’s delight, 
while the housemobile blocked traffic and drove helpless policemen 
almost to the verge of profanity. When Mrs. Tingley was “ good 
and ready” she returned, removed the bulky housemobile from 
the tangle of vehicles, and spun forth on a round of calls. She 
visited chiefly the unfortunates who still lived in flats. To hear 
her talk you would never have dreamed that she herself once knew 
the agonies of condensed life. 

And so the day wore on to dusk, at which time, with port and 
starboard lights alit, Mrs. Tingley tooled the housemobile far down- 
town to the sky-seraper which held her husband’s office. He came 
down from his eyrie on the twenty-third floor, and greeting his 
wife with respectful cordiality, took the wheel and turned his prow 
north by northwest. The exigencies of steering so burly a craft 
through the shifting mazes*of Broadway traffic took Mr. Tingley’s 
mind entirely off his business, and he revelled in the chaste de- 
lights of the chauffeur. 

As he chauffed his wife cooked the family dinner on the hanging 
electric-stove. When the folding table was laid, the housemobile 
was well toward the core of Central Park, where a halt was made 

‘in a secluded spot and Mr. Tingley joined his family at dinner, 
while the breeze bore through the open windows the sweet odor of 
the verdure without. : 

At dinner Mr. and Mrs. Tingley debated whether or not they 
should go to the theatre, storing the housemobile in the garage 
that sheltered them in bad weather at a nominal charge for floor 
space. They decided that, as the night was fine, they would get 
nearer to Nature’s heart. So Mrs. Tingley brought out a chair 
and, taking Gwendolynne on her lap, sat at Mr. Tingley’s left as 
they thredded the garish streets and darkening roads till the child 
was soothed to sleep. Mrs. Tingley then put her to bed and re 
turned to her husband’s side. At times she spelled him at the 
wheel while he indulged in a cigar. 
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» All cigars taste alike outdoors in the dark,” said Mr. Tingley, 

and accordingly knew the luxury of economy, while the wind 
carried back the fumes to be merged in the general aftermath of 
gasoline. 
“rhe wind in the eyes and the scoth of swift motion invited 
slumber, and the housemobile was drawn up at one side of a 
moonlit lane. Then Mr. and Mrs. Tingley, after locking the doors 
and windows, retired, and knew nothing but the blissful oblivion 
of sleep until the alarm-clock warned them that another day of 
toil liad arrived. 

Mrs. Tingley put on her auto cover-all and, tucking her un- 
coifled locks under a commodious cap, took the wheel and sent the 
car flying south, while, within, her husband lifted the upholstered 
lid which served for couch and disclosed a small but sufficient 
tub. Water drawn from the reservoir supplied his bath, while 
Gwendolynne slept behind the curtains of her folding crib. 

By the time Mr. Tingley was dressed and shaved the house- 
mobile was well within the limits of town. Then he relieved his 
wife at the wheel while she prepared the simple but elegant break- 
fast. When this was ready, Mr. Tingley checked the car at a cab- 
stand in Madison Square, and went within to his breakfast. He 
read his paper as he sipped his coffee, and then, in all the vigor 
of his breakfast food, once more took the wheel and sent the house- 
mobile fiying to his office, where he arrived in ample time, ex- 
hilarated by half an hour’s extra sleep and his strength husbanded 
by escaping his former servitude as a strap-hanger. Kissing his 
wife and child the farewell buss of a happily married luxurious 
man, he entered his office building a different being from the hen- 
pecked and car-sick dyspeptic that used to crawl to his desk. 

And Mrs. Tingley, hale with exercise and pure air and the joy 
of a home whose limits were as spacious as all-outdoors, set her 
course north for Washington Market for another bout with 
bargains. 

3ut how came all this to pass? Epoch-making inventions like 
the housemobile do not spring full-panoplied from the brow even 
of an Oliver Tingley. They grow or (as Mr. Tingley himself 
admits with all the modesty of the truly great) “ they evoloot.” 

So this solution of the problem of the day “ evolooted.” Mr. 
Tingley, it seems, had an uncle—that dear synonym for hope. 
This uncle, Dudley Tingley, was in the furniture business, and: had 
heaped up an apparently large fortune by selling goods on the 
instalment plan to the impecunious. Thus, he bought an eighteen- 
dollar sideboard from the wholesaler, marked it up to $45, drew 
a red dagger through the price and marked it down to $39 40. 
A poor but respectable young couple would enter the store and buy 
the sideboard on the instalment plan. But the instalment-plan 
price would be $49 40. 

This was all well and good, and the uncle should have got rich 
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“Hey, what do youse fclks t’ink dis is ?” 


quick if it were not for one thing, the uncertainty and difficulty 
of collecting the instalments. Accordingly, when he came to die, 
the settlement of his affairs brought to light an enormous sum of 
bad debts secured by badly used furniture. Mr. Tingley had 
counted on at least $35,000, and he and Mrs. Tingley had iain 
awake nights quarrelling over what was to be done with this sud- 
den rush of wealth to the hank account. But all they got for 
their share was $82 34 in cash and a large auto-truck used for 
delivering the bulkier sorts of furniture. 

But Mr. and Mrs. Tingley lived in an apartment-house and up 
three flights of stairs. The truck could not have been got through 
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The fire was quenched without the usual loss of time.... To meet the firemen half-way is indeed an advantage 
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the doors except in pieces, and would have been of no conceivable 
use or ornament once it was in. 

“Talk about the man with an elephant on his hands!” said Mr. 
Tingley. “ Here I’ve got to pay storage on a gasoline Noah’s Ark. 
Why didn’t he leave me a pair of roller skates?” 

Mrs. Tingley thought it would seem ungracious to Uncle Dudley 
to sell the truck in less than a year. They must keep it as a sort 
of mourning. So store it they did in a garage. On the first of 
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Rescued the battered and asphyxiated burglar from Mrs. Tingley’s 
ministrations 


the next month Mr. Tingley received a bill for rent and a Dill for 
storage. The collision of these bills struck a spark as from two 
smitten flints. 

* Eureka!” he eried, “ we will live in the truck.” 

Mrs. Tingley began to feel nervous lest his mind had given way, 
but he soothed her by outlining his plan. First he gave ‘his land- 
lord a month’s notice. The following thirty days he spent in 
designing the interior arrangement of the truck. 

You have already seen the glorious success of the design. It 
has many other virtues which will suggest themselves to the 
imaginative. Emancipation is not the least of these—emancipa- 
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tion from the myriad slaveries of the apartment-dweller or the 
flat-bird. 

Two anecdotes will illustrate the extra advantages of this 
method of houseboating in a great city. 

One afternoon as Mrs. ‘Tingley was preparing luncheon she 
varelessly set the place on fire. Im an ordinary apartment this 
would mean that she must lean out of the window and yell io a 
passer-by to run to a distant alarm, and then spend the time 
jettisoning the cargo while she waited for the remote fire-e1 ine 
to arrive. 

But Mrs. Tingley, calling Gwendolynne out of danger, rushed 
to the wheel, shouted to a policeman to turn in an alarm, and ‘hen 
went full speed along the route the engine must follow. She 
reached the engine-house just as the horses bolted forth, and the 
fire was quenched without the usual loss of time. 

To meet the firemen half-way is indeed an advantage. Imavine 
a snail geared to greyhound speed and carrying its house on its 
back, and you have Tingley’s truck. 

On the top of the truck, by the way, Mr. Tingley raises veve- 
tables. As he puts it, he does “truck gardening in town.” A sad 
wag, Mr. Tingley. 

One night Mr. Tingley’s dreams of wealth were interrupted by 
Mrs. Tingley’s shrill whisper: 

“ Ollie, there’s a man in the house.” 

Her womanly intuition taught her that the intruder could not 
be under the bed, for the bath-tub was under the bed. There was 
not much doubt which corner he was in, for in one was the folding 
stove, in another the felding china-closet, and a third the baby’s 
folding crib. Clearly the man must be in the fourth corner. 

So Mrs. Tingley with one lionesslike leap flung all her avoirdu 
pois into the fourth corner, and found in her grasp the cowering 
burglar. 

As soon as he heard that the thief was under control, Mr. 
Tingley rose from his bed, flung on his greatcoat, and hastened to 
the platform, where he pulled the throttle wide and sped toward the 
police station. At that hour all the night patrolmen were sound 
asleep in the saloons which are legally closed at 1 A.M. So he 
was not arrested for exceeding the speed limit, and soon arrived 
at the sign of the green lamp-posts. There he called out the 
reserves, who rescued the battered and asphyxiated burglar from 
Mrs. Tingley’s ministrations. 

Thus the office of patrol-wagon is added to the other utilities 
of the housemobile. Space does not permit further discussion of 
the invention. It must suffice to say that the housemobile is now 
being manufactured in large quantities for the general market. 
The advance orders, however, are so many that it will be some 
months before the public can be served. 

The real-estate men are already dreading an exodus from the 
hivelike homes of the people, the janitors are fearing starvation 
and are already becoming more docile. In many a skyish donjon- 
keep the dumb-waiter will at last deserve its name. It is ex- 
pected that rents will fall at least forty per cent., and a panic is 
feared on the Real-Estate Exchange. Mr. Tingley regrets. this, 
but realizes that individuals must be sacrificed for the good of the 
greatest number. Progress is ruthless. 








THE -CONSOLER 


By ALFRED DAMON RUNYON 








An’ they piles ’is coffin ’eavy with some grub ter feed ’is soul. 
* . tn) 


Toa wuz slippin’ Wingy Wo in a lousy leetle hole 


Oh, they piles ’is coffin ’eavy with their rice an’ suey too 
When I ’appens by th’ boneyard an’ I smells th’ savory stew. 


Then I sees ‘is widder settin’ by ’is grave an’ weepin’ sad 

Fer ter keep ’is soul from goin’ to th’ place o’ things wot’s bad; 
An’ I drors up clost beside ‘er an’ I whispers in ’er ear 

Til she gives a leetle giggle an’ she dries ’er bitter tear. 


An’ I wuz mighty hungry, so [ tells ’er on th’ spot 

That I met th’ soul o’ ’usband headed fer th’ place wot’s hot; 

An’ I tells ’er that ’e tole me fer ter eat th’ bloomin’ grub 

‘Cause ’is time wuz sorter pressin’ fer ter catch th’ ’Ellward Stub. 


An’ I eats it with a relish an’ so fast. I’m like ter choke 
While she watches me bewildered from a ring o’ punky smoke; 
Then I wipes my lips an’ tells ’er that ’er ’usband slippin’ free 
*Ad sent ’er back a lovin’ kiss an’ sent it back by me. 


Oh, I gives to ’er a whackin’ kiss upon ’er puggy nose 
An’ she blushes down beneath ’er paint just like a bloomin’ rose. 


An’ as I wraps my arm around ’er waist so neat an’ trim— 
°E sent a kiss ter me—take this un back ter ’im. 


She sez, “ 


” 


An’ we're a-livin’ ’appy an’ a-lovin’ quite a lot— 
An’ often thinks 0’ Wingy Wo down in th’ place wot’s hot. 
*Is ghost it never bothered us; we watches every day— 


I wonder if ole Wingy’s soul was starved upon th’ way? 
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Copyright. 1906, by Howard Pyle 








THE LANDING OF CARTERET IN NEW JERSEY 
HOWARD PYLE’S IMPRESSIVE HISTORICAL PAINTING WHICH IS TO ADORN THE 2SSEX COUNTY COURT-HOUSE AT NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


The picture represents the landing of the first governor of the province of New Jersey, Captain Philip Carteret, at Elizabethport from his ship, the “ Philip,” in August, 1665. His 
secretary is reading to the assembled colonists his credentials as their Governor. Directly behind Carteret stands a companion who would be likely to have borne him company 
on his mission. The fourth figure of the central group is that of the master of the ship. Behind the soldiers and the trumpeter are the thirty immigrants from the island of 
Jersey, who sailed on the “Philip” to a home in the New World. The painting is seven feet high and sixteen feet long. It will hang in the room of the Board of Freeholders 
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N the current outbreak of literary, dramatic, and musical 

enthusiasm concerning the career of John the Baptist under 

which New York is at present laboring, the production by 

Mr. E. H. Sothern and Miss Julia Marlowe of Herman Suder- 

mann’s play “Johannes” (“John the Baptist” in the Eng- 
lish version) has occupied a conspicuous place. The production 
of this play at the Lyric Theatre preceded by one night that of 
the Oscar Wilde-Richard Strauss opera two blocks farther down- 
town —a curious coincidence, if nothing more. Mr. Sudermann 
derives the basis of his plot—as did Wilde and all the other poets, 
dramatists, and painters 
who have concerned them- 
selves with the story of the 
Forerunner’s death—from 
its source in the New 
Testament, and his embel- 
lishment of it has fur- 





nished forth ‘a __ five-act 
drama. The rising cur- 


tain discloses the Prophet, 
surrounded by his _ fol- 
lowers, in “a wild rocky 
country near Jerusalem.” 
Here he is informed of the 
deed of infamy about to be 


committed by Herod in 
marrying his  brother’s 
wife, Herodias. In the 
course of the following 


acts (which take place, 
progressively, in Herod’s 
palace, in a room in Je- 
hoshaphat’s house, in an 
open space in front of the 
temple, in the prison yard 
near Herod’s palace in 
Galilee, and, finally, with- 
in this palace) the con- 
flict between John and the 
house of Herod, and its 
effect upon the soul and 
the understanding of the 
Prophet, are elaborately 
revealed. We are shown 
the infuriated malevolence 
of Herodias against him 
who has held up to public 
scorn her abominations; 
the growing passion of her 
daughter Salome, for the 
fiery and commanding 
leader; the heroism and 
majestic exaltation of 
John; the vacillation and 
superstition and ineffectu- 
ality of Herod; the dawning consciousness, and, finally, the 
triumphant realization, in the heart of the Forerunner, of the 
divinity and might of love; his resistance of the seductions of 
Salome; and his tragie death. 

As presented at the Lyric Theatre, it does not, on the whole, 
gain in impressiveness. ‘The part of the protagonist is not ideally 
taken by Mr. Sothern. He has moments of fine dignity and fervor, 
and his make-up is excellent—the sombre, burning cyes, and wild 
and uncouth garb, the noble intensity of the inspired fanatic. But 
Mr. Sothern does not sueceed in conveying the sense of spiritual 
exaltation, and the culminating scene of the play—that in which 
he drops the stone which he had intended to hurl at Herod, in 
obedience to a sudden consciousness of the full meaning of the 
message of the Messiah—-is ineffective, whereas it should be subtly 
triumphant and compelling. The Salome of Miss Marlowe, while 
it is charmingly graceful and winsome, lacks the sense of per- 
vading sensuality and allurement which it should suggest. The 
play itself is long and dull, but in the Sothern-Marlowe version the 
auditor is graciously spared the visible horror of the Baptist’s 
severed head. 
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Julia Marlowe 
AS SUDERMANN’S “ SALOME” 


One of the poignant charms of Miss Eleanor Robson’s acting is 
the refinement with which she invests an impersonation. For this 
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- tion than with one which presents her in rougher mould. 
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reason, while not denying the wide range of her abilities, she 
seems more adequately equipped with a réle requiring this exposi- 
She is 
now at the Liberty Theatre in “ Salomy Jane,” a play by Paul 
Armstrong, founded upon incidents in Bret Harte’s California 
idyl “Salomy Jane’s Kiss,’ and, while her acting is admirable, 
she does not quite convey the unpolished, decidedly lawless young 
woman who thinks nothing of asking that murder be done for her 
sake, whom Bret Harte portrayed in his tale. Miss Robson does 
make her very tender, and, of course, very alluring, but from 
time to time throughout her acting there are moments when the 
refinement creeps in when perhaps it should not. : 

Salomy is an impetuous young person; in fact, the entire play 
is built upon an impetuous kiss she gives to an unknown young 
man who is about to be 
hanged for horse-stealing 
and says he has no mes- a, 
sages to send to any one, 
nor is there any one to bid 
him good-by. The men who 
are to hang him suggest, in 
a moment of generosity, 
that Salomy shall perform 
the office of speeding him 
on his long journey with a 
few kind words. She does 
this, and stricken with the 
realization that the young 
man is about to die un- 
justly, suddenly flings her 
arms about his neck “and 
kisses him. It is her 
second meeting with him, 
and she has already lost 
more or less of her heart 
to him, because it is he 
who, for certain personal 
reasons, has killed the man 
whose death she had sought 
at the hands of her un- 
willing and cowardly lover. 

While the bestowal. of 
the kiss was a sweetly ad- 
mirable act, it does not 
happen as a_ logical se- 
quence. But, to be sure. 
Salomy is an illogical, im- 
pulsive thing, and women 
are not, on this score, to 
be held accountable for 
their vagaries. Miss Rob- 
son does not give one, in 
the moments before this 
time, sufficient indication 
that she is the sort of 
young woman to do this 
thing. She is impetuous, 
but it is not the impetu- 
osity of affection which she 
suggests before she has 
kissed the young man. 
And as a sudden awakening 
of her heart, here too it is not quite convincing. After the kiss. 
however, Miss Robson’s Salomy is delightful in its warmth and 
tenderness and its truth. Which, of course, goes to show that 
the kiss not only did the young man a great deal of good, being 
the means of saving his life, but that it was of great benefit 
to her. 

The kiss was the means of inducing the young man to escape from 
his captors, to return to Salomy and to win out against all odds 
in the third act. His part was played by Mr. H. B. Warner, one of 
the best-looking leading men (and an excellent actor, too) New 
York has seen in many a long day. Reuben Fax as a fire-eating, 
nothing-doing Kentucky character, Colonel Starbottle, and Ralph 
Delmore as Yuba Bill, the stage-driver, were thoroughly well cast. 
Too much praise cannot be given to the acting of three little 
children, Donald Gallaher, Frances Golden Fuller, and Ruth Abbott 
Wells. 
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THE BEGINNING OF A MOMENTOUS SUIT IN WHICH TWO NATIONS ARE INTERESTED 





























THE PHOTOGRAPHL PICTURES THE FIRST MOVE IN THE TEST SUIT WHICH IS BEING BROUGHT BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AGAINST 
THE SCHOOL BOARD OF THE CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO, AT THE INSTANCE OF JAPANESE RESIDENTS, TO TEST THE CONSTITUTION- 
ALITY OF EXCLUDING THE JAPANESE FROM THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THAT CITY. AT TILE LEFT OF THE PHOTOGRAPH STANDS KEI- 
KICHE AOKI, THE NINE-YEAR-OLD JAPANESE SCHOOLBOY, MAKING APPLICATION, IN THE PRESENCE OF WITNESS FOR THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT, FOR ADMISSION TO THE READING PRIMARY SCHOOL, AND BEING REFUSED BY THE PRINCIPAL, MISS M. E. DEAN, SUS- 
TAINED BY PRESIDENT AARON ALTMAN, OF THE SAN FRANCISCO BOARD OF EDUCATION (ON THE EXTREME RIGHT). ON THE INCIDENT 

. THE GOVERNMENT WILL BRING SUIT e 








SAFEGUARDING THE AMERICAN 


THE IMPORTANT PROJECT OF THE NEWLY ESTABLISHED MUSEUM OF SECURITY 


WORKMAN 








HE first definite step towards the establishing of an 

“ American Museum of Safety’ was made last week at 

a large dinner given in New York, attended by several 

hundred men of prominence—manufacturers, merchants, 

publicists, physicians, capitalists, and editors. Men who 
have the handling of men were its guests. The text of the night 
was a single idea—America’s heedless waste of her working- 
men, the fact that this country’s mechanical triumphs are being 
overshadowed by the danger to life incidental to its wonderful 
advance. : 

The new movement for some sort of security for the American 
workman as he bends over his machines is on a firm foundation. 
In a wing of the huge American Museum of Natural History, New 
York, through the instrumentality of Morris K. Jesup, president 
of the New York Chamber of Commerce, an “ Exposition of Safety 
Devices and Industrial Hygiene” has been opened, with exhibits, 
photographs, and models for protecting the lives of working people, 
gathered in this country and abroad. The exhibit will last for 
several weeks, and a feature of it will be illustrated lectures given 
by Dr. William H. Tolman, director of the American Institute of 
Social Service, under whose auspices this movement is being 
carried out. 

According to the census, 57,513 persons in the United States 
suffered violent deaths in 1900. Where we have exact figures for 
comparison they show more than twice as many accidents in this 
country, relatively, as in Europe. <A large proportion of the 
victims perished needlessly and heedlessly, while half a million 
more were injured. , 

In Europe, Museums of Security are in active existence, and 
make known, popularize, and force into use devices for guarding 
machinery, Even in Russia such a museum exists. A fine Museum 
of Security has been established in Moscow, and guards the Rus- 
Sian working-man. ‘“ We talk,” it has been said, “ of the barbari- 
lies of war, and do well to establish our peace societies. Is it 


not time to do something to stop the increasing barbarities of 
peace ?” 

But what, after all, is a “ Museum of Security, or Safety ”’? How- 
ever effective abroad, it is a completely new idea for this country, 
and one that “boss ” and workmen, generally speaking, know 
nothing of. What does a Museum of Security do; how does it stop 
accidents? 

As indicated by its name, the Museum of Security aims to 
become a permanent exposition not only of devices for the preven- 
tion of accidents to laborers, but a repository of suggestions 
originated by any person or institution to help workmen in any 
way. It is really divided into two great sections, one comprising 
all that has to do with the prevention of accidents in the various 
branches of industry, and the other comprising social and indus- 
trial hygiene. 

The New York exposition consists as much as possible of “ live 
exhibits,” that is, machines or devices in operation; models of 
actual or reduced size, and photographs. It will show safety ap- 
pliances relating to wood and metal working machinery; stamp- 
ing, grinding, and polishing machines; presses, textiles, the build- 
ing trades, elevators, windlasses, cranes and hoisting machinery, 
transportation by sea and land, safety lamps and explosives, quarry- 
ing, agricultural and chemical industries. 

The section of Industrial Hygiene includes improved dwellings: 
first aid to the injured; prevention of tuberculosis and other dread 
diseases harmful to the life of workmen; respirators and devices for 
supplying and maintaining pure air and industrial betterment. 

It is intended to present to each exhibitor a diploma designed by 
a prominent artist. A handsome medal has been made. Its obverse 
shows a graceful figure of a woman against a background of 
machinery, and the legend is, “Security for Humanity’s Sake.” 
On the reverse is, in panel form, “ First International Exposition 
of Safety Devices and Industrial Hygiene by the American Insti- 
tute of Social Service.” 






































































FEW hours after Richard Strauss’ cataclysmal music- 
drama, “Salome,” had been made known in its complete- 
ness to its first American audience, Mr. Walter Damrosch 
and the New York Symphony Orchestra performed in a 
concert-hall not far distant two tone-poems by Claude 
Debussy—the “ Prelude ” to Mallarmé’s “ L’Aprés-midi d’un Faun ” 
and the “ Fétes ”’—one of the set of three orchestral ‘ Nocturnes.” 
Since these were typical utterances of composers whom many would 
rank as the two most considerable figures in modern music, the 
contrast offered by their juxtaposition was, to say the least, 
piquant. On the one hand, a musico-dramatic portrayal of a 
psychopathic condition literally unspeakable in its horror and 
abnormality, accomplished by means that sicken the mind and 
wreck the nerves; on the other hand, two studies in tone-painting 
conceived in the most rarefied and exquisite spirit of fantasy, and 


bodying forth moods and 
images of indescribable 
subtlety — aerial tone - pic- 


tures that have their origin 
in a state of being remote 
from the ordinary condi- 
tions of space and time: 
moods of revery and en- 


chantment that altogether 
delight the sense and 


quicken the imagination. 

In the House of Art, one 
gladly concedes, there are 
many mansions; yet the 
more one reflects upon the 
quality and significance of 
“* Salome ” (which, as this is 
written, is under judgment 
as a public spectacle), so 
sharply, in the consciousness 
of the writer, set in relief by 
its accidental juxtaposition 
with the pieces by Debussy, 
the more one must wonder 
whether, in the spaeious 
House of Art, there is 
room for music whose sole 
concern is the delineation 
of sexual aberration. Upon 
first performance of Strauss’ opera 
we considered in this place the artistic quality of the 
musie which Strauss has conceived as an embodiment of the 
play of Oscar Wilde, as the matter of immediate interest, reserving 
a discussion of its ethical aspects for a later occasion. One may 
properly conceive that, that occasion has arrived; for the current 
interest in * Salome ” can be compared with nothing in the history 
of musical art in this country save that aroused by the 
production, three years ago, of Wagner’s “ Parsifal.” For any 
one who refuses to subscribe to the preposterous contention that 
art and ethics have nothing in common, the case of “ Salome” is 
very far from being closed when one has arrived at an estimate of 
its «esthetic merits. 

The present witness is not of those who, with the scalpel of 
criticism, seek anxiously in art for evidences of that which is 
morally noxious; nor does he presume to set bounds to the sphere 
of activity which music, in particular, may occupy in its con- 
cern, as an expressional agent, with the human drama, so long as 
its concern is with those phases of life which are truly representa- 
tive. But one may submit, without dogmatism, that sexual per- 
version cannot by any kind of construction be regarded as humanly 
representative. It is a matter in which plain speech is requisite ; 
yet it is impossible adequately to indicate the enormity of that 
which is said and done and felt in “ Salome ” without invoking the 
precise terminology of the physician and the alienist; and that, 
for obvious reasons, may not here be resorted to. It is the ulti- 
mate function of all art to enlarge the sense of life—a somewhat 
different thing from enlarging the sense of depravity; yet that 
“Salome ” does precisely this, has not been, so far as one is aware, 
denied. Those overzealous friends of Strauss who have sought to 
justify the offensiveness of “Salome” by alleging the case of 
Wagner’s “Die Walkiire,” and the relationship that is there 
shown to exist between the ill-starred Volsungs, are worse than 
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A MALEFICENT MUSIC-DRAMA 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 


. Wilde is fitted to no less an epithet than monstrous. 




























































































misguided; for however unlawful and unhallowed that relation- 
ship may be, it carries no taint of degeneracy or disease; whereas 
the thing that is delineated in the music-drama of Strauss and 
Moreover, it 
is precisely in the most pestilential phases of the drama that the 
literary invention of Wilde and the musical investiture of Strauss 
attain their greatest eloquence. It is in the culminating scene 
of the drama, where Salome eestatically caresses the severed head 
of John, that the words of the text and the music of the score 
exert their most potent and horrible fascination: in particular, 
those passages in the music which accompany Salome’s exultant 
reception of her prize from the executioner, and, later, her interval 
of ghastly self-gratulation just before the end, have inspired 
(if one may so grotesquely misuse the term) the two supremely 
expressive moments in the score. Strauss has enforced these 
things with an appalling intensity, with a beauty which is 
mephitic, poisonous, sinister, and obsessing in the extreme; and 
precisely because it is so obsessing is it intolerable and abhorrent. 
That the great art of music can be successfully invoked in such a 
cause, that it can speak such things with so dreadful an eloquence, 
is a revelation for which few of us are apt to be prepared, and 
which is, to say the least, disquieting. 

It remains to be noted—and it is only just that it should be 
noted—that the production of “Salome” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, viewed simply as an artistic achievement, was nothing 
less than superb. It had involved miracles of accomplishment. 
orchestral, vocal, and histrionic. Mr. Hertz’s mastery of the 
multiform and stupendous complexities of the orchestral score was 
complete and amazing: Miss Fremstad’s Salome, Mr. Burrian’s 
Herod, were marvels of fidelity and effectiveness; Miss Weed and 
Mr. Dippel, in the minor réles of Herodias and Narraboth, were 
altogether satisfying, and the mounting of the opera was all that 
could be desired—poetic, atmospheric, finely cooperative. Indeed, 
the production as a whole can be adequately praised only in 
superlatives. Would that it 
had worked to less ignoble 
and maleficent ends! 


Has the music of Chopin 
begun, in the minds of any 
considerable number of 
musicians, to take on a cer- 
tain jejune quality? is the 
elaborate embroidery of his 
art beginning to seem a little 
superfluous, a little cheap? 
Mr. Vincent d’Indy, in his 
recent biography of César 
Franck, had occasion to pass 
hastily in review certain 
great composers of music for 
the piano; he spoke of 
Beethoven, of Schumann,— 
who “ found for the expres- 
sion of the poetry of his soul, 
in little compositions of 
genius, a style more orches- 
tral than his orchestration 
and spreading itself in 
charming and intimate © 
sonorities ”; of Liszt,—who, 
“demolishing at a blow the 
whole scaffolding -of classic 
‘pianism,’ enriched the in- 
strument by means of com- 
binations previously unsuspected, and gave a decisive impetus to 
virtuosity.” Mr. Philip Hale, in the course of some interesting 
and valuable comments on Mr. d’Indy’s book, protests regretfully 
over the passage from which the above remarks are quoted. “ Not 
one word,” he exclaims, “about Chopin, the supreme composer for 
the pianoforte! ... Is it possible that Chopin does not exist for 
Mr. d’Indy? The omission of this great name is simply inexplicable.” 

Is it possible, one echoes, that there is a growing class for 
whom Chopin “does not exist ””—who acknowledge the historical 
importance of his contributions to the materia musica of our time, 
yet find in him to-day no living voice, no vital beauty, but rather 
an art that has become rococo, faded, and outworn? 
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Novel Motor Equipments and 
Experiments 
By George Ethelbert Walsh 


Tue automobile exhibitions in the dif- 
ferent cities serve as a sort of clearing- 
house for new ideas, new plans of dealers, 
new announcements for the coming year, 
and a summary of past achievements. 
There may be nothing new in the world, 
put automobile enthusiasts are inclined to 
give a somewhat modified interpretation 
to that ancient doctrine. Any visitor can 
satisfy himself of this within an hour after 
listening to an official spokesman of the 
jndustry. 

“Of course the new,” is 


motor is not 


the explanation, “but we’ve made many 


new departures in equipments, and_ these 
inventions are new things. Take the latest 
Pullman touring-car and see for yourself. 
Here’s a travelling home for you, with 
secret. ice-chest, hamper for food, a dining- 
that turns up when you touch a 
spring, a complete toilet set for man or 
woman, an annunciator with electric but- 
tons to direct the chauffeurs, all sorts of 
jnstruments to record the weather, the 
speed of the machine, the grade of the hill 
you may be climbing, and the direction 
youre travelling. Reclining-chairs are pro- 
vided, and even beds which open and close 
automatically. You can dine and sleep on 
your motor-car, read the latest book, carry 
on your correspondence, and be just as com- 
fortable as in your own home. In short, 


table 


/the up-to-date touring-car contains every- 


thing needful, and everything is packed 
away in such compact space that no one 
would suspect its existence. You need no 
porter, no servant other than the chauffeur. 
By touching a button you can summon al- 
most anything you need.” 

One such palatial touring-car contains, by 
actual count, twenty-five different compart- 
ments in which travelling necessities are 
stowed away. No ship ever left port with 
a more miscellaneous assortment of needfuls 
than the modern touring-car equipped for 
a long journey through a hostile region. 
Provisions sufficient to last a week or two 
are carried, and with the exception of an 
occasional purchase of more ice and gaso- 
line the car can travel across the continent 
almost independent of stores and supply- 
shops. Duplicates of nearly all parts of the 
machinery are ingeniously stowed away 
ever, under, or in the car so that repairs can 
be made on the road. 

A prominent motorist who has covered 
nearly ten thousand miles in ten different 
countries the past year said that he rarely 
suffered for the lack of any of the essentials 
of good living, and was almost as comfort- 
able as if travelling on a regular Pullman 
car of a standard railroad. A good many of 
the new ingenious contrivances in auto- 
mobile equipments are the result of sug- 
gestions made by practical tourists. In 
some cases erude contrivances were made 
by the motorists while travelling abroad, 
and after a practical demonstration of their 
usefulness they were patented, and are now 
added to the general equipment of many cars. 

“As an independent travelling unit the 
automobile is coming nearer to perfection 
every year,” said one of these touring en- 
thusiasts. “Last year I. travelled through 
all of Europe and part of Asia without a 
mishap which could not be readily mended 
on the road. For one whole week we were 
ont of touch with civilization, but we had 
provided for it by laying in sufficient sup- 
plies. We had a small gasoline cook-stove 
which made our meals tempting, a warming 
device to keep away the chills of night, a 
patent ventilator in the roof of the car, a 
folding-hed which made rest comfortable, 
light to read by at night, and plenty of 
fuel in the tank to carry us to our destina- 
tion. That method of exploring a new 
country is almost ideal. A man can take 
a trip in this way which surpasses anything 
heretofore recorded in history.” 

_.The effort to make the touring-car an 
ideal unit. for travelling across the country 
has resulted in an inereased demand for 
heavy cars supplied with every imaginable 
hovel equipment. Last summer, it is esti- 
mated by dealers that upward of fifty 
thousand people took their vacations in 
automobiles. Instead of spending the regu- 
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lation two weeks or a month at some sea- 
shore or mountain hotel, they put their 
money in motor-cars, and went off on novel 
exploring —_ expeditions. They covered 
thousands of miles all told, and lived out in 
the open air as much as if camping. The 
cars for such summer-vacation trips were 
provided with adjustable canopy tops so 
that sleeping on the road is made comfort- 
able and safe. In anticipation of even a 
greater number of vacationists next season, 
hundreds of such fully equipped touring- 
cars are being hurried to completion. 

But it is not only for summer vacationists 
that the modern cars are equipped. Even 
in midwinter touring trips lasting from a 
week to several months are being under- 


taken. A thousand touring parties will 
leave our Northern cities this winter for 


trips South or to some points in the West 
Indies, and South and Central America. A 
winter trip in a touring-car is an ideal 
change from the strenuous rush of business 
life. Physicians have sent many of their 
wealthy patients away on such journeys. 

The modern sport of ballooning has added 
another novel experience to the motorist. 
Racing with balloons has become a_ recog- 
nized sport. When the balloons are sent up, 
the motor-ears follow them or race against 
them to a given point. As the balloons take 
a straight line in one direction, the swiftest 
motor-car is often beaten in the race across 
country. Owing to the necessity of towing 
the balloons at many points, the cars are 
often equipped with special towing and tele- 
phoning devices. By means of the tele- 
phones in the cars and balloons the motorist 
and aeronaut can be kept in constant com- 
munication. This sport has become so popu- 
lar that it is likely to find a dozen cars en- 
listed in the service for every balloon. The 
combination of the two sports has increased 
the number of enthusiastic semi-aeronauts. 
The man who may hesitate about making an 
ascension does not miss the chance to follow 
the aerial travellers in a speedy motor-car 
built for the special purpose. Experimental 
tests have been conducted with wireless 
telegraphy between the moving cars and 
drifting balloons. The cars carry a sending 
and receiving apparatus, and with similar 
equipments in the air-ship communications 
are established. In one notable trip across 
country, constant communications were 
maintained between the balloon and-motor- 
car for ten hours. Reports of the progress 
of the balloon at an extreme altitude were 
thus made to the press every five minutes. 

The motor-car equipped with sleigh 
runners for travelling across country on 
both snow and ice has been with us in an 
unfinished condition for some time; but an 
ideal combination of runners and wheels 
seems to be reached this winter by a num- 
ber of patent attachments. These attach- 
ments are easily adjusted. The runners can 
be lowered or raised as quickly and easily 
as the speed can be changed in the ordinary 
car. The runners are broad and flat so they 
will support a heavy car on a comparatively 
thin crust of snow. By means of quick 
adjustment they can be made valuable in 
any kind of snow. Even a formidable snow- 
drift has no terrors for the motorist in 
such a car. The wheels are also broad and 
notched to cut firmly into the snow. 

So successful have these motor-sleighs 
proved that a number of touring parties 
will undertake the exploration of northern 
Canada this winter, where snow lies on the 
ground several feet thick all winter. Lakes 
and streams frozen over can be crossed just 
as easily as the smooth surface of snow. 
The driver of the car simply lowers his 
runners so that the wheels cut into the ice 
to get tractive force. 

Another snow-equipment consists of a 
broad flange which is extended on either side 
of the runners so that plenty of supporting 
surface is obtained. These extra side- 
runners are a foot «and more broad, and 
can carry a heavy car over a huge snow- 
drift without mishap. When not needed 
they are folded up on the side by turning 
a lever. They are not only supports for 
the heavy cars, but runners as well. They 
can be lowered within an inch of the lower 
part of the wheels, thus practically float- 
ing the car over a soft snow-drift. Nothing 
but a very soft slush or melting snow could 
stall the car equipped with such additional 
snow supports. 
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| to the temptation to drink more. 
















































This opens up a new field of sport for 
the touring enthusiast. It will enable one 
to explore regions in the far North in the 
dead of winter. Wild animals can thus be 
hunted at a season of the year when even 
the trapper equipped with his snow-shoes is 
often nonplussed. As the cars would carry 
provisions for sustenance and fuel for 
power, light, and heat, hunting in this way 
would be much more comfortable. 

So successful has the automobile sleigh 
proved in experiment that one authority 
says: “If the North Pole is ever reached 
it will be in one of these touring-cars. A 
man can travel over the snow and ice much 
faster, and far more comfortably, in a 
motor-sleigh than by any other method de- 
vised. Within a year or two you may ex- 
pect to hear of automobile parties trying 
to find the pole. There will be a relay of 


these cars travelling back and forth to 
sarry provisions and fuel. With stations 
regularly supplied with fuel and _ pro- 


visions, the pole should be reached on the 
snow and ice. Of course open water would 
stop them. If necessary, the work would 
have to be done at a season of the year 
when no open water is possible.” 





INFANT AND ADULT. 
_ For the upbuilding of the infant and sustaining the adult, milk 
is essential; and to be wholesome must be pure. BorpeEn’S 
EacLe Branp ConpeNSED MILK and PEERLESS Branp Evap- 
ORATED MILK have no equals for purity, flavor, and richness. * 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is“ BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. «*s 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. «*s 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


MAY BE COFFEE 


That Causes All The Trouble. 





When the house is afire it’s like a body when 
disease begins to show; it’s no time to talk, but 
time to act. Delay is dangerous; remove the 
cause of the trouble at once. 

“For a number of years,” says a Kansas lady, 
“T felt sure that coffee was hurting me, and yet 
I was so fond of it I could not give it up. I 
paltered with my appetite, and of course yielded 
At last I got 


| so bad that I made up my mind I must either’ 


quit the use of coffee or die. 
“Everything I ate distressed me, and I suffered 


| severely almost all the time with palpitation of the 


| the feeling that I was almost gone 


| worked a miracle! 


I frequently woke up in the night with 
my heart 
seemed so smothered and weak in its action that 
I feared it would ‘stop beating. My breath grew 
short, and the least exertion set me to panting. 
I slept but little, and suffered from rheumatism. 

“Two years ago I stopped using the old kind 
of coffee and began to use Postum Food Coffee, 
and from the very first I began to improve. It 
Now I can eat anything, and 
I sleep like a baby, and 


heart. 





digest it without trouble. 


my: heart beats full, strong, and easily. My 
breathing has become steady and normal, and 


my rheumatism has left me. I feel like another 
person, and it is all due to quitting coffee and 
using Postum Food Coffee, for I haven’t used 


| any medicine, and none would have done any 





good as long as I kept drugging with coffee.” 
Name given by Postum Co, Battle Creek, Mich. 
“There’s a Reason.” Read the little book, “The 
All grocers. 


Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


SPENCERIAN 





B as a. easily and smoothly, you want a pen that’s even 
of point. 
To get a pen that’s even of point, buy the Spencerian 


en. 
Made of the best steel, by expert hand workers. Every- 
one perfect. Noseconds. There’s a Spencerian Pen made 
for you. 
Sample card of 12 pens, different patterns, sent upon 
receipt of 6 cents in postage. 
Spencerlan Pen Co., 349 Broadway, NewYork 





































RUSSIA’S EVER-PRESENT WAR PERIL 


.By CHARLES S. GERLACH 





all 





USSIA’S foreign policy is oppressed by a nightmare, an 

apprehension of approaching danger, which impedes her 

free movement in Europe. In clear-sighted Russian mili- 

tary circles, in the Foreign Office at St. Petersburg, and in 

influential journals, the late Japanese war is regarded as 
merely the prelude of a future tragedy. The blow of the new 
Japanese sledgehammer upon the Russian shield was felt to its 
very edge, and caused a tremor in the heart of the old empire of 
the Czars, on the shores of the Baltic, in Poland, in distant 
Turkestan, the scene of Russia’s glorious wars, as well as in the 
Caucasus. It is certainly a strange historical anomaly that the 
yellow fist striking its blows in far Eastern Asia did inflict a 
lesser wound there than in Kuropean Russia. It elevated its own 
sea-girt land to the rank of a world power; yet Russian posses- 
sions were hardly touched. Now Russia is fearful of a struggle 
for the possession of her immense Siberian territory, up to Lake 
Baikal, the Trans-Baikal and Amur regions; in the latter 
are situated about 30,000 square kilometers of already prospected 
gold-fields not yet opened, which, according to the estimate of a 
prominent engineer. Kraweski, will preduce one and _ one-half 
million puds of gold. (A pud is about thirty-two pounds.) 

It cannot be denied that Russia has ample cause to feel anxious 
regarding a repetition of the war, jor conditions are far more un- 
favorable for her now than at the beginning of » stilities in 1904, 
and the armament of Japan since the conclusion of peace shows 
that, having accomplished so much, she is preparing for greater 
deeds. In place of her original thirteen, she now has sixteen 
divisions and nineteen reserve brigades of an increased strength, to- 
gether with an army of one and one-half million of men. Formerly 
a sea threatened by a Russian fleet separated Japan from the 
mainland. Now this sea, in the undisputed possession of Japan, 
connects her hosts with the divisions pushed forward into Korea 
and Manchuria. On the former occasion Korea had to be traversed 
by endless war marches, continuously menaced by Russians; to- 
day the Japanese troops can be transported upon the Fusan-Seoul 
Railway to the Yalu River, and in a very short time even into 
Manchuria. Korea is a vassal of Japan, her troops commanded 
by Japanese officers. In southern Manchuria Japan is the undis- 
puted master; every railroad there is at her disposal. 

Moreover, there is little doubt that the next time Russia will 
have to reckon with China also, and this not with theatrical 
forces, such as opposed Japan in 1905 and the allies in 1900, but 
with divisions trained according to European methods, or, we might 
better say, Japanese ways, armed with the best modern weapons 
and with peace-practice fighting in larger aggregations. Their 
performance in this line has been commended by European attachés. 
At the ‘present time China has six divisions so trained; by 1910 
she will have sixteen, and she intends to increase these later to 
forty. While Japan approaches the Russian boundary, China ad- 
vances likewise, by means of the projected railway through Mon- 
golia from Pekin to Urga, within 206 kilometers of the Russian 
frontier and the commercial city of Kjachta. Work on this road 
has already begun. 

Even if China was not willing, Japan would force her along, in 


case of war, for she need only blockade the Chinese ports to fierce 
Germany to do her bidding. Russia would then have to face ‘wo 
powerful enemies, and would not, as was the case before, be fight ing 
for Chinese soil, but for her own valuable possessions. . 

Russia’s position, already shown to be more favorable than 
before, even if we disregard the loss of her fleet, would be a trying 
one indeed. The Russian General Staff calculates that in two years 
Japan will have thirty-four divisions, inclusive of reserve bri- 
gades, and ten Chinese divisions trained on European lines, all of 
which, in view of the favorable conditions above described, she can 
have at a desired point several months earlier than Russia could 
assemble there an approximately equal force. Although Russia 
is much stronger in eastern Asia than three years ago, she could 
muster there first only thirteen divisions, inclusive. of reserve 
brigades; and to assemble these two or three months would be 
required. The bringing up of reserves from Europe over the one- 
track Siberian railway will not be as safe as before, for here- 
after this road will run parallel to the hostile front, and will no 
longer be menaced by inferior Tschunchuse, but by well-trained 
Chinese troops. 

The formerly difficult situation of having to fight in one place 
and to cover a fortress hundreds of kilometers distant will be 
unchanged to-day, for, instead of Port Arthur—then protected by 
the Russian fleet—there would be Vladivostok, without naval 
support. 

In addition to this we must consider that in spite of Japan’s 
preparations, Russia, shaken to her innermost foundation, lias 
done nothing in the Far East. We hear frequent talk of a second 
track on the Siberian railway, also of a railroad along the Amur 
River, which would certainly be of great strategical importance; 
the connecting of the mighty rivers is under discussion, but so far 
all remains in the old conditions. Completely oceupied with her 
internal disturbances, Russia’s government, without money, energy, 
and the right men, is unable to take up these matters. The 
reports we have about her Siberian troops are scarcely reassuring; 
they appear to be still infected with the mutinous spirit which 
caused the former risings, which were suppressed only with great 
difficulty. 

Under these circumstances, we need not wonder if Russia looks 
with an anxious eye toward the Far East, for there her future 
in Asia is at stake. If beaten in the next struggle, which she fears 
now as greatly as she underestimated the last, she will, in spite 
of her vast territory in Asia, cease to be a great Asiatic power. 
The empire of the Czar shows wisdom by shifting the centre of 
gravity of its foreign policy to the Far East. Rightly, therefore, 
the idea gains ground in Russian military circles that it would be 
more judicious to employ the hundreds of millions which the build- 
ing of a new fleet will absorb, to improve the communications with 
the far-away East. They are more needed there. Russia has no 
commerce worth mentioning, and she need not apprehend trouble 
in Europe; a fleet, therefore, is not an absolute necessity for her. 
She cannot hope to equal Japan on the ocean; her great men-of-war 
would probably serve only to increase the sea-power of her mighty 
opponent. 








BY MOTOR-BOAT TO THE 





By A. S. ATKINSON 


JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 








HE coming Jamestown Exposition, which will celebrate the 

300th anniversary of the first permanent settlement of 

English-speaking people on the American continent, will 

be an event of unusual interest to owners of motor-boats. 

Besides the great naval and motor-boat parade and races 
on the waters of Hampton Roads, there will be offered an oppor- 
tunity for motor-boat owners to explore some of, the oldest and 
most picturesque scenes on the whole Atlantic coast. The exhibi- 
tion is scheduled to open April 26, at the very beginning of the 
motor-boating season, and closes November 30, comprising practi- 
ally the whole vacation period. It is estimated that owing to the 
unusual water facilities of the region, and the aitractions pre- 
sented by near-by scenes along the bays, rivers, sounds, and canals, 
the largest assemblage of motor-boats ever witnessed in this coun- 
try will be gathered there next summer. 

Fortunately for the motor-boat owners, this region is easily 
reached from the North by a series of canals, rivers, and bays. 
Thousands will undoubtedly take advantage of the occasion to ex- 
plore for the first time the waters off the coast of Virginia, Mary- 
land. and Delaware. To a great many who have not attempted to 
navigate the inland waterway from New York to Norfolk the 
route to the Jamestown Exhibition is not only a novelty, but an 
extremely vague and indefinite thing. For boats drawing only 
four or five feet of water the trip is eminently practicable, and one 
worthy of the attention of all who plan a visit to the exhibition. 


It is a journey that carries one through some of the oldest and 
most picturesque parts of the country, and provision is made all 
along the way for rest, and for side runs to various harbors and 
rivers, 

The total distance from New York to Norfolk by the inland 
water-way is about 352 miles. In a straight line it is much less, 
but this route, of necessity, is somewhat circuitous. The largest 
single body of water traversed is the Chesapeake Bay from Elk 
River down to Norfolk, which is approximately 195 miles. But the 
bay is one of those bodies of water which the navigator never tires 
of seeing. Whether one skirts the eastern or western shore or 
strikes out into the middle of the channel, the panorama is always 
a picturesque one. 

The start is made from New York, with provisions and supplies 
to last only twenty-four hours, for at no time will the boat get far 
from towns and villages where all necessities can be purchased. 
One passes down the Upper Bay of New York harbor and skirts 
the north coast of Staten Island, passing through the Kill von Kull 
and Arthur Kill, around the Great Beds Lighthouse, to the entrance 
of the Raritan River. On a clear day the smallest motor-boat can 
take the outside course through the Lower Bay, going around 
Staten Island to Raritan Bay. The railroad crosses Arthur {ill 
at Elizabethport, but there is an abundance of room on either side 
of the bridge pier, averaging over 200 feet on either side, The 

(Continued on page 210.) 
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HGH 
The Champagne of Bottle BEER 


The main point of beer, like everything else, is SUPERIORITY of QUALITY. 
Try a bottle of HIGH LIFE Beer and compare it with any other brand, and 
the question of Superiority and Quality will be settled for all time: 
We use only the best materials money can buy. 
We have spent fortunes to obtain, and are still spending large sums annually to 
maintain *“*PERFECT PURITY.” 
You will find MILLER HIGH LIFE BEER for sale at all first-class 
hotels and clubs and on dining cars and steamships. 
HENRY C. BOTJER, Distributor, 353 Broadway, Long Island City, N. Y. 
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His Excellency—the Governor 
(Continued from page 198.) 


and noiselessly, as though he had been bare- 
footed, and that he bent over as if looking 
backward. “ What a singularly unpleasant 
person!” thought he. Evidently the two 
men following the Governor thought so too. 
They were stepping into a carriage close at 
hand. With the rapid glance of professional 
keenness, they turned simultaneously to 
note the fellow, but finding nothing ques- 
tionable about him, hurried on to precede 
the Governor. : 

They were in a smart rubber-tired trap— 
the wheels leaped, the body swayed, and 
they sat leaning forward on account of the 
rapid motion, and had soon left the Gov- 
ernor far behind in order net to annoy him 
with their dust. 

“Who are those two?” he asked his aide, 
looking at him suspiciously from the corner 
of his eye, and the other answered care- 
lessly, “ Secret Police.” 

“What's that for?” asked the Governor, 
abruptly. 

“1 don’t know,” said Leo Andrejevitch, 
evasively; “that’s ‘the Pike’s’ affair.” 

At the corner stood the beardless young 
Police Commissioner, strutting and admiring 
his shiny lacquered boots—the same one 
who had accompanied the Governor on his 
inspection of the bodies; and as they passed 
the police headquarters two mounted 
guards rode out from under the arch, their 
horses’ hoofs pounding behind in the dust. 
Their faces beamed with officious zeal, and 
they both gazed steadily at the Governor’s 
back. The aide pretended not to notice, but 
the Governor threw a lowering glance at the 
men, and then, with his white-gloved hands 
tizhtly clenched on his knees, he lost himself 
in gloomy thought. 

rhe road to the villa circled the outskirts 
of the town, through a lane called Kanat- 
naja Alley, where factory hands and their 
families lived, crowded by all sorts of miser- 
alle beings from the city—some in wretched 
tumble-down huts, and some in two-story 
brick tenements of barracklike uniformity. 
lhe Governor would gladly have bowed if 
he had seen any one; but the street was 
empty as though it were late at night— 
not even the children about. Only one little 





lad appeared for a moment behind a fence, 
among the red leaves of a rowan-tree, but 
even he slid hastily from the trunk and hid 
in the gateway. Through the summer the 
alley had been crowded with chickens and 
lean, dirty pigs, but there were none left 
now—apparently they had all been eaten in 
the three weeks’ famine. 

Nothing even indirectly recalled the 
catastrophe, but in the empty silence of the 
street, so indifferent to the Governor’s pass- 
ing, lay something heavy, sullen, brooding— 
and a light cloud of incense seemed to hang 
in the transparent air. 

“Listen!” cried the Governor, suddenly 
grasping his companion’s knee. “ That man 
there—” 

“ What-man ?” 

The Governor did not answer. Firmly 
clutching his knee, he gazed at the aide with 
a face like a barred and shuttered house 
whose doors and windows have suddenly 
been thrown open. Then he knit his heavy 
gray brows, deliberately turned his ponder- 
ous back, and gazed intently out of the 
carriage. The horses of the guard pounded 
down the road, and the dismal lonely lane, 
dark on one side, bright sunlight on the 
other, was also sunk in dreary brooding. 

Like a stampeded herd the cottages hud- 
dled together; with their riddled roofs, their 
broken benches, and their overhanging win- 
dows, like graybeards’ chins thrust out. 
Then came a vacant lot with a broken fence 
and an old well, sunk about the rim and 
boarded over; then a row of great lime- 
trees behind a high broken wall, and a 
stately old house that had drifted somehow 
to these wastes, but was now long since 
abandoned. Its shutters were closed, and 
on a sign could be read, “This House for 
Sale.” Then beyond came cottages again, 
and a row of brick houses—large, bleak, and 
hideous, with deep-set narrow windows. 
They were quite new—you could still see the 
caked plaster lying about, and the holes 
where the scaffolding had been; but they 
were already squalid and neglected. They 
looked like prisons, and life in such a place 
must be fully as sad, as hopeless, and as 
narrow as a life in jail! 

There is the gateway to the open fields 
and the last little house—no trace of vege- 
tation about it, no fence. It stands there 
leaning forward, walls and roof both, as 
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though some one had shoved it violently 
from behind—and neither in the windows 
nor anywhere about a single person visible. 

“ After the fall rains you'll have trouble, 
Peter Iljitch, getting tne carriage through 
here. I should think you’d literally sink in 
the mud!” 

To be Continued. 





No Longer Cheap 


*TWIxT all supplies there seems a race 
To reach the top-notch first ; 

The cost of living grows apace, 
And now we have the worst! 


It almost makes the nation weep, 
This rise of one sad day, 
For even talk’s no longer cheap— 
The Senate’s raised its pay! 
EARLE Hooker EATON. 





Amen 


ELEANOR, aged five, had been naughty all 
day, and at night her mother suggested that 
she tell God she was sorry. Kneeling down, 
she roared with great unction, “ Oh, Lord, 
I hate to mention it!” 





Couldn’t Tell Which 


SmitH had come home later than usual, 
and had ready a good explanation, but his 
wife gave him no chance, and immediately 
began to tell him what she thought of him. 
He endured it patiently all evening, quietly 
read his paper, and went to bed. His wife 
was still talking. 

When he was almost asleep he could hear 
her still scolding him unmercifully. He 
finally ee off to sleep, and awoke, after 
a couple of hours, only to hear his wife 
remark ; 

“T hope all the married women don’t have 
to put up with such conduct as this.” 

“ Annie,” said Smith, “are you talking 
again or yet?” 
















































































(Continued from page 208.) 

inside route to Perth Amboy, where good anchorage is to be had, 
averages seventeen miles; the outside course is a little longer. 
The channel is deep enough to accommodate almost any motor-boat, 
and is, indeed, ample enough for any craft that intends to make 
the run to Jamestown. 

An afternoon start may bring one to Perth Amboy so that the 
night can be spent near the river’s mouth, in preparation for an 
early morning trip, or New Brunswick can be reached before night 
if the start is made earlier. The distance by the Raritan River 
from Perth Amboy to New Brunswick is only eleven miles. The 
river is very tortuous, and in places has shallow depths, but, by 
following the channel, any motor-boat which draws not more than 
five feet of water can pass down the river without trouble. In 
places the channel has only six feet of water at low tide, but in the 
early spring of the year it is frequently deeper. When the tide is 
at the flood the banks of the river are partly covered, and the 
greatest danger lies in the possibility of running too close to the 
marshy points and striking soft, muddy bottom. If the channel 
is followed no such mishap will occur. At low or half tide the 
channel is more distinctly marked out by the banks. 

The river takes one to New Brunswick, where the old Delaware 
and Raritan Canal begins. It is a pleasant afternoon’s trip of 
about 35 miles from New York to New Brunswick, and anchor- 
age should be made for the night at this place. The canal 
itself is 44 miles in length, and, as it is only seven feet deep and 
has thirteen locks, it should be navigated by day, when there 
is ample time ahead. The locks are 231%, feet in width and 
210 feet in length. All bridges and overhead parts of the lock are 
high enough to permit motor-boats to pass through without 
trouble. The stone bridge at New Brunswick has a clear height 
of 50 feet. <A toll is collected at the entrance, and the company 
operating it is very arbitrary in changing the price at different 
seasons of the year, but it is not much for a motor-boat. Great 
speed is not allowed through the canal, but 41% miles per hour is 
permitted, which should make the trip a ten-hour one, after allow- 
ing for delays at the locks. Notice that you wish to pass through 
a lock or a closed bridge can be given by a whistle, bell, or horn 
about 600 feet before it is reached. 

The canal brings one out at Bordentown, below Trenton, on the 
Delaware River. The State of New Jersey is thus crossed in one 
day, passing through such old picturesque towns as New Bruns- 
wick, Bound Brook, Millstone, Kingston, Trenton, and many minor 
places. The most picturesque portion of the trip begins after one 
strikes the Delaware River. The next objective point is Delaware 
City, sixty miles down the river. The run is through such cities 
as Camden, Philadelphia, and Wilmington. There is, consequently, 
ample opportunity to stop and reprovision. The trip down the 
Delaware River to the head of the bay of the same name can 
easily be made in a day, or, with a good swift motor-boat, in half 
a day. 

There is no speed regulation on the river, and the full 
power of the engines can be utilized in driving the boat. The 
river is sufficiently wide at all points, and increases gradually 
until it broadens into a bay. The first part of the trip requires the 
greatest amount of care, for the channel from Bordentown to 
Kinkora Bar is only from 6 to 714% feet in depth, although ample 
enough in all other respects. At low water many of the shoals 
are bare, showing to the navigator the course of the channel. At 
high water the shoals are covered, and in trying to make short cuts 
there is some danger of running aground. Such an accident is 
attended by no evil results, for the next tide will lift the boat 
clear of the shoal. 
found by the marshes which line either bank. 

Delaware City is on the western shore of the river about twenty 
miles below Wilmington, and marks the beginning of the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Canal. This canal, like the first across New 
Jersey, is better navigated in the daytime when there is no rush 
to make speed. It is only 14 miles long, and has only three locks, 
while the depth is nine feet. The locks are 220 feet long and 24 feet 
wide. Consequently, no trouble need be experienced in passing 
safely and quickly through it. The speed limit is 414 miles, or 
three hours for the entire trip. Tolls are collected at the entrance, 
and a fine of $20 is imposed for exceeding the speed limit. It is 
therefore wise to keep well within the limits and make the trip 
in four hours, rather than risk the danger of delay and fine. <A 
close watch is kept upon motor-boats to see that they do not run too 
fast through the canal, and many a motor-boat owner has been held 
up for supposed infraction of the speed laws. When entering the 
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If navigated at half-tide the channel is easily . 





canal and paying the toll a pass bill is given to the navigator, and 
this must be shown at each lock before entering. 

Once through this canal the motor-boat comes out upon Back 
Creek. This is a short waterway connecting the canal with Chesa- 
peake City on Elk River, a tributary of Chesapeake Bay. Back 
Creek is only a trifle over three miles in length, but it is very 
crooked and full of shoals. ‘The average depth in the Creek is nine 
feet, but in places it is less. The stream is sufficiently wide, 
ranging from 120 to 400 feet, but the channel is often just broad 
enough to permit two beats to pass comfortably. There is no 
good anchorage place on it, and the trip should be made without 
stopping. Some owners of motor-boats hire pilots to make this 
short run, and they may be picked up for a few dollars. 

Elk River is next reached, and the channel here is deep and 
wide enough for all purposes. The run to Turkey Point on 
the Chesapeake is only eight miles, and it can be covered at a fair 
speed. The broadening waters of the Chesapeake then open before 
the navigator, and the trip of about 195 miles to Jamestown can 
be made to suit the convenience of one. Good harbors are abun- 
dant on both sides of Chesapeake Bay, and they increase in 
frequency as the run is made. It is hardly practicable to attempt 
to reach Jamestown or Norfolk in one day from Turkey Point, even 
in a swift motor-boat. The channel is somewhat crooked in 
places, and shoals abound. Running at great speed may therefore 
‘ause an accident when the goal is in sight. 

A good run for the*day is to Annapolis, where one ean find 
good anchorage and good docks. A stop for a day or two at this 
point is well worth while, and a visit to the Naval Academy will 
diversify the trip. From this point south the channel is wide and 
deep, and the sea on windy days may prove somewhat heavy, but 
on quiet days it is as calm and placid as a mill-pond. 

All the way down the Chesapeake the scenery is charming. 
Small islands, beaches, and marshes, interspersed here and there 
with towns and cities, spread in an endless vista before the eye. 
The fishing and shooting are good at nearly all of the points. 
Little coves abound on the east coast where one can run in for the 
night and camp on clear sandy beaches to enjoy a rest. 

Motor-boating on the Chesapeake is enjoyed by thousands to-day, 
but many more who do not know of these waters will extend their 
sphere of pleasures by spending a month or more in that region. 
The Jamestown Exhibition is, after all, only a side issue, for the 
motor-boat owner finds his greatest delight in exploring new 
waters and experiencing a change of scenery, which was not pos- 
sible before his craft reached its present state of efficiency. Fol- 
lowing the regular channels of travel may have its attractions for 
some, but the owner of a craft which can make independent trips 
in new waters away from the beaten track is never so happy as 
when exploring little-known corners of the coast. The climate off 
the Virginia and Delaware coasts in early spring and summer is 
delightful, for the cool breezes of the ocean reach the inland bays 
and rivers with but few obstructions. There is hardly a day when 
life is not comfortable on the Chesapeake in summer. 

There are a few provisions required to make such a trip success- 
ful. Besides the ordinary equipment for a trip, it would be advis- 
able to take a tent for camping on the beaches. Within a few 
hours’ run of the exhibition there are numerous beaches and 
stretches of wooded land where one can establish a camp of his 
own. The run back and forth to the exhibition will then afford 
pleasure of an unusual nature; while the owner and his party 
will not be cramped for accommodations and pay excessively high 
living rates. An awning should be provided for the boat, to ward 
off the hot rays of the sun, for on such a wide expanse of southern 
waters the glare of the sun at midday is sometimes uncomfortable. 

In addition to this, a good set of charts should be laid in. All 
of these waters are charted accurately, and by following them 
there is no trouble in navigating both the rivers and the bays. 
The total cost of charts describing the different bodies of water 
mentioned can be secured for about eight or ten dollars. The 
cost of the charts covering the whole distance from New York to 
Florida is only a trifle over $13. Besides a complete description 
of the waters, the charts give a list of the lighthouses, buoys, 
beacons, and depths of the channels. Large-scale charts can be 
obtained for any particular section, so that one may feel fairly 
confident in navigating the whole of Chesapeake Bay, or the 
Delaware, if it is desirable to take a run down the latter on the 
way home. Altogether, it is a trip that will be long remembered, 
and the chief thing will be, not that you visited the Jamestown 
Exhibition, but that you crossed the States of New Jersey, Mary- 
land, and Delaware in your own motor-boat. 





Ahead of the Game 


A WELL-KNOWN attorney of New York tells 
the following anecdote of a prominent 
physician of the same city, who was com- 
pelled, a short time ago, to go to a sani- 
tarium up in Connecticut for a much- 
needed rest. While taking his usual morn- 
ing walk through the grounds he was ac- 
costed by an old Yankee minister, who was 
noted for his vulgar curiosity, being more 
interested in other people’s affairs than in 
his own, and the following conversation 
took place: 

“How are you this morning?” inquired 


the minister. a few moments.” 


“Very well,” replied the physician. 

“What ails you?” asked the Yankee. 

“ Nothing much,” said the doctor. 

“ Well, you must have something the mat- 
ter with you or you would not be here,” 
returned the old Yankee. the walls, fences, and buildings,’ answered 

The physician, becoming annoyed by the the doctor. 
persistent questioning of the man, walked 
up close to him and, grasping his coat with 
both hands, said in a very grave and im- 
pressive voice: “I’m suffering from a very 
strange and mysterious malady; I am sup- 
posed to have a keeper who follows me 
with a bucket of water and a sponge, but 
this morning I managed to escape him for 
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At this point the old minister, very much 
frightened, endeavored in vain to escape, but 
before doing so he murmured, ‘ What does 
the keeper do?” 

“He is required to erase what I write on 


’ 


“What do you write? 

“T write ‘ Hell and Damnation,’ ” replied 
the physician; “and the. best of it all is, 
I am one hell and two damnations ahead of 
the keeper.” 

The old minister, now shocked as well as 
thoroughly frightened, escaped from the 
supposed .lunatic, and never again annoyed 
any of the patients at the sanitarium. 
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In Love and War 


By David Starr Jordan 


Tuts is a true story, and I tell all that I 
know of it. And being wholly true, it is a 
yery short story and very sad. It was in 
1876, eleven years after the close of the 
civil war. I had taken the train at Louis- 
ville, on that branch of the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad which then found its 
terminus at Livingston, in Rock Castle 
County, in Kentucky. A lady shared my 
seat in the train as far as Crab Orchard 
Springs. She was comely and well dressed, 
a condition not uncommon in Kentucky, and 
withal sad-eyed, and in those days that 
too was common North and South. 

Before we had reached Crab Orchard she 
had told me her story, and this it is, as 
well as I can recall it: 

She was in Kentucky on a visit to kins- 
folk at Crab Orchard. Her home was on a 
plantation in the Tennessee hottoms not far 
from the town of Corinth in Mississippi. 
In the days when the struggles of the war 
centred about Corinth and Shiloh this plan- 
tation was between the Confederate and 
Union lines, more often just inside the 
latter. She was a Southern woman, with 
all the intensity of feeling which this im- 
plied in better times, and her two brothers 
were officers in the Confederate army. 
Though she had no love for the blue, yet a 
soldier is a soldier, and a man is a man. 
There was a lieutenant of the Federal scouts, 
he may have been a sergeant—but that does 
not matter—who had charmed her into a 
sort of friendliness by his bright wit and his 
boyish good humor. Somewhere in Ohio he 
claimed as his home, and when stationed 
on the plantation he and his men had 
shown a degree of consideration and cour- 
tesy not always seen among soldiers. 
Moreover, she had let him tell something 
of his life at home. He spoke of his sister 
and his mother, and there were times when 
she almost forgot the hated army of in- 
vaders to which he belonged. But not for 
long. And one night—for the plantation 
was between the lines—a group of Con- 
federate officers came in, and she heard them 
tell of a scheme to cut off this Ohio squad 
and the young fellow in command of it. 
They were sure that they knew how they 
could do it. 

The next day the boy rode up to the 
plantation again. He brought his sister’s 
picture and the mother’s too, and the picture 
of the farmhouse in Ohio. Should she put 
him on his guard? Just a word would be 
enough. Should she be true to herself as 
a woman, or should she be true to the cause 
of her brothers, to Mississippi, to the South? 

And at last the problem settled itself, 
for the boy rode away unwarned. And 
when, after the little skirmish, they brought 
him back to the house again, the pictures 
were stained with blood. 

These pictures she still holds. And. this 
was the question she asked me—the ques- 
tio she has doubtless asked of many 
others, for all this had happened thirteen 
years before. Did I do right? What should 
I have done? What could I have done? 

And to this question there can be no 
answer. In love and war there is no stand- 


ard code of ethics. The story of war is, 


written in the blood of men and the tears 
of women, 





The Chilling Reply 

Accorpine to a Washington legal lght, 
there are times when a lawyer regrets the 
use of an illustration which a moment be- 
fore has appeared especially felicitous. 
_“The argument of my learned and bril- 
liant colleague,” said counsel for the plain- 
tif! in a recent suit for damages from a 
railway company, “is like the snow now 
falling outside,—it is scattered here, there, 
and everywhere.” 

Whereupon opposing counsel improved his 
opportunity. “All I can say,” he hastily 
Mterposed, “is that the gentleman who has 
likened my argument to the snow now fall- 
nz outside has neglected to observe one 
little point to which I flatter myself the 
smilarity extends.—it has covered all the 
ground in a very short time. 
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Conservative Investors 
Bank by Mail 


@A growing number of business men throughout the United States are 
looking upon a 


4 per cent. savings deposit 

in a strong bank like The Cleveland Trust Company as the best form 
of a conservative investment. ‘The income is assured and the principal 
available at all times. It is also adaptable to any amount from one 
dollar to ten thousand dollars. 

@ The Cleveland Trust Company is admittedly one of the strongest 
savings banks in this country. At present more than 65,000 individuals 
keep their bank accounts here. 


Our system of Banking by Mail makes it practical for you to deposit here 
wherever you live, Send for free booklet ‘‘L*’ giving full information. 


The 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


(Savings Bank ) 
Capital, $2,500,000 CLEVELAND, OHIO Surplus, $2,500,000 























The Awakening of 
Helena Richie 
By MARGARET DELAND 


As an achievement in letters, this story of 
| passion and folly, repentance and renunciation, 
| deserves to be ranked among the chiefest ex- 
amples of American imaginative writing.—PAz/- 
adelphia North American. 

It sails among the novels of the year like an 
ocean liner in the midst of a flotilla of cockle- 


For All | shells.—Cleveland Leader. 
Mrs. Deland has done nothing finer. She 
Uses has taken hold of a striking theme and has 


welded out of it her greatest artistic triumph. 
—Boston Herald. 

An immortal book—far and away the best 
thing that has appeared in years.—Columbia 
State. 





Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 








Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano and 
Self-Player combined, should not fail to examine the merits of the world-renowned 


and the “SOHMER-CECILIAN ” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 


SOHMER & COMPANY, New York. 


Catalogue mailed on application. 
Warerooms, Cor. 5th Ave. 22d St. 
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YOU'RE SURE IT’S PURE—THE GOVERNMENT GUARANTEES IT. 


HAYNER 


BOTTLED 
IN BOND 


AND SHIPPED 


DIRECT FROM OUR 
DISTILLERY TO YOU 


Send us your order— 
Save all the dealers’ prof- 
its and get the highest 
grade ‘bottled in bond” 
whiskey at distillers’ 
price. 

We will send - 
FOUR FULL QUART 
BOTTLES HAYNER 
PRIVATE STOCK 
BOTTLED IN BOND 
WHISKEY for $3.20 
by express prepaid —in 
plain package with no 





WHISKEY 


4 FULL 
QUARTS 


express $4920 
PREPAI |g 


This is at the rate of 
only 80 cents a full quart 

express eet for 

AYNER ISKEY, 
BOTTLED IN BOND 
in our own registered 
distillery under U. S. 
Government supervision 
—full strength, full meas- 
ure, absolute purity and 
age guaranteed by Gov- 
ernment stamp on each 
bottle. 

Don’t wait—send your order 
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marks to show contents. _- is 

When you get it—test it. 
If not satisfactory, return it 
at our expense and we will 
return your $3.20. That's 
fair—isn't it? 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, Division 2284 


Dayton, Ohio St. Louls, Mo. St.Paul, Minn. Atlanta, Ga. 
117 DISTILLERY, TROY, OHTO. CAPITAL, $500,000.00 FULL PAID. ESTABLISHED 1866, 











MODEL M, 4-CYLINDER, 40 HORSE-POWER TOURING CAR 
Winner of the Deming Trophy 

In choosing an automobile there are two important 
points to be considered—re/iability and popularity. 

A car that holds the world’s record of 3,000 miles 
without once stopping the engine must be re/able. 

A car that in its second year is already one of the 
best sellers in the country must be popular. 

The Maxwell catalogue has some striking facts 
which you should know before you decide to buy. 

. Sent free if you write to Dept. 16. 

20 H. P. Touring Car, $1,450 12 H. P. Runabout, $825 

MAXWELL-BRISCOE MOTOR COMPANY 


Terrace Street, Tarrytown, New York 














Makes the best cocktail. A delightful aromatic 

for all wine, spirit and soda beverages. A table- 

spoonful in an ounce of sherry or sweetened water 

after meals affords relief and aids digestion. 
‘REMIT SS EIS 


important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
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A Real Tea-drinking Army 

EXPERTS in beverages will read with warm 
interest, and probably view as a challenge {v 
controversy, a passage in the report filed with 
the War Department General Staff, by Col- 
onel Valery Havard, assistant surgeon-ge:)- 
eral of the United States Army, on his obse:- 
vation with the Russian troops in Manchiu- 
ria. That oflicer, distinguished as a conserv::- 
tive leader in his profession and a man «f 
worthy achievement in his branch of tlie 
military establishment, is naturally able to 
furnish many useful suggestions prompted 
by what he saw of the Russians and Japan- 
ese during the late war. Among the recon- 
mendations he found it possible to make as 
improvements to the American system of 
equipment, transportation, and subsistence 
in time of war, is one which is beund to at- 
tract attention for its originality and _ thie 
calm defiance of strongly entrenched theory. 
lor years the authorities in military pro- 
visioning have held that coffee was an in- 
dispensable article in the army ration. It 
is a stimulant and keeps men up, and many 
who would be found vigorously combating 
the suggestion of an alcoholic drink find no 
difficulty in urging coffee as an absolute 
necessity to the soldier on the march. 

Now comes Colonel Havard, who recom- 
mends that coffee be abolished from the 
army, and that tea—so often regarded as 
the insipid tipple of the garrulous—take its 
place. This may be a shock to the mind 
which associates tea with loquacious femi- 
ninity, and which refuses to reconcile its 
value as the sustaining draft of the rough- 
and-ready American soldier. They may 
resent the suggestion of tea on the firing- 
line as caleulated to reduce grim-visaged 
war to the poor pass of a soft-tinted after- 
noon revel of society. They will ask if hard- 
tack will be succeeded by the fragile sugared 
morsel with which politest hospitality spoils 
the appetites of its dearest friends. This, of 
course, will be the apprehension of those 
who feel that the soldier has no right to a 
digestive organism, and no use for the deli- 
cacies of life, preferring to thrive on bad 
whiskey and the worst language. 

But Colonel Havard has ignored these 
possibilities of heartless ridicule, and has 
come out boldly and courageously to recom- 
mend the substitution of tea for coffee in 
the army. Tea, he says, has the advantage 
over coffee in that it is easier to transport, 
preserve, and prepare, and, moreover, may 
be drunk without limitation provided it is 
of the weakest kind. Under those circum- 
stances it becomes of value in places where 
the drinking-water is contaminated, and 
where men find it difficult to slake their 
thirst without the danger of incurring dis- 
ease. In the Russian service, the American 
surgeon observed, the tea was made very 
light, of well-flavored Chinese leaves, a per- 
son being able to drink many cups or glasses 
without injurious effect. A Russian takes 
his tea and tea-pot with him when he goes 
forth, and as boiling-water is to be found 
along the railway, there is no time when he 
need go without the invigorating drink. 

Colonel Havard’s suggestion may be of 
value outside as well as within the army. 








Bar of Music vs. Bar of Soap 


THE leader of the orchestra at a Cleve- 
land theatre was recently visited by a seedy- 
looking individual who asked for employ- 
ment as a violinist. 

“We'll see what you can do,” said the 
leader. “Here is a violin. I will accom- 
pany you on the piano.” 

The seedy-looking person took his seat be- 
side the leader; and the two began the duet 
the latter had selected. 

After the first few bars had been played, 
the caller rasped his bow across the strings, 
stopped, leaned forward, looked at the com- 
position, and shook his head. “ Sharps?” he 
said. “Sharps? T never play in sharps!” 

Whereupon the leader took from him the 
violin, which he replaced in its case, re- 
marking: 

“My friend, what you need is a job a5 
a night-watchman in a soap-factory.” 

“Will you get it for me?” eagerly asked 
the caller. 
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Fooled ’Em, Anyway 


j RECENTLY a member of Congress from 
‘Missouri came racing down the iron steps 
which led to the train-shed of one of the 
depots in Washington, just as the train was 
f pulling out. va 
The member was stout and perspiring, and 
{nis arms were filled with bundles, for he is 
la commuter. Everybody got out of his way 
yaz he chased the rear car down the long 
\Jplatform, some shouting advice and more or 
{less pleasant comment after him. Some 
isportively inelined persons offered bets in a 
pir voice on his chances of catching the 
train, Whilst others laughed at his grim de- 
/ termination. : 
) The member caught the train, being hoist- 
ved up on the platform by a trainman, with- 
‘Sout the loss of a bundle. He shook his fist 
it the cheering crowd behind him, and went 
\jinside the car with the blissful sense of 
having “ won out.” 
} It was only when the conductor came 
‘around that he learned that he was on a 
) ul 





‘hicago express, instead of a local accommo- 

ation. However, he accepted the situation 

racefully, observing: 

“There’s one comfort. Those idiots in 
fhe station will never know. They think I 
faught the right train.” 





4 
| The Allabsorbing Problem 


“Newton discovered why the apple fell 
Mlown, did he not?” 
| “He did.” 
' “Well, then, it remains for some equally 
\ivilliant mind to discover why it is that 
Flam fall to those higher up.” 





y Honest to the Core 


| A sMaLL town out West had for a long 
time a Chief of Police, one Alf Church, 
ted for his bluntness and honesty. One 
lay a grocer went to him for information 
ubout a certain Joe White, who had applied 
for credit and a book at his store, and the 
ollowing dialogue ensued : 

“Good mornin’, Mr. Church.” 


q “ Mornin’.” 

}. “Do you know Joe White?” 
VER, 

4 

y “What kind of a fellow is he?” 


Pretty fair.” 
“Ts he honest 
Honest? I should say so. Been arrest- 
” twice for stealing, and acquitted both 
imes.” 


9°”? 





Of Their Bearskins 


ANDREW CARNEGIE tells the following to 
illustrate that a Celt is a Celt in Scotland 
is well as in Ireland: 

| In a sermon preached in a small church 
tn Glasgow, the pastor, after inveighing 
gainst slothfulness, said, by way of climax: 
/ “Do you think that Adam and Eve went 
pbout the Garden of Eden with their hands 
n their pockets?” 











Lo, the New Indian! 


An Iowa man tells of an amusing incident 
#1 connection with an exposition held in 
hat State, whereat one of the attractions 
vas the Indian Department, where the red 
nen dwelt in their tepees and mimicked their 
wn history in dances and mock-fights. 
# After one of these exhibitions by the Ind- 
jans, a Boston girl undertook to talk to a 
hap i brave. “Heap much fight,” 
ephe said, 
| The red man smiled grimly, drew his 
oa closer about his stalwart form, and 
replie 

ce; this is indeed a great Exposition. 
* -o'ter ourselves that our portion of the 
‘rt’ ment is by no means the least at- 
here. May I presume to ask who it 
! have the honor to address?” 
Boston girl had been talking to a 
graduate. 
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LIQUEUR 


: Peres Charfreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


This famous cordial, now made at Tarragona, 
Spain, was for centuries distilled by the Car- 
thusian Monks (Péres Chartreux) at the Mon- 
astery of La Grande Chartreuse, France, and 
known throughout the world as Chartreuse; 
the above cut represents the bottle and label 
employed in the putting up of the article since 
the Monks’ expulsion from France, and it is 
now known as Liqueur Péres Chartreux 
(the Monks, however, still retain the right to 
use the old bottle, and label as well), distilled 
by the same order of Monks who have securely 
guarded the secret of its manufacture for hun- 
dreds of years and who alone possess a. knowl- 
edge of the elements of this delicious nectar. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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Nineteen Hundred Seven 


will find our products in 


Private Carriages 


of highest excellence in all that 
pertains to refinement of design, 
perfection of construction, and 
obedience to personal wishes. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Correspondence invited. 
Catalogues to prospective purchasers, 


THE FRENCH CARRIAGE CoO. 
FERDINAND F. FRENCH) 
Designers, Builders, Distributors Select Carriages 
92-98 SUMMER ST., BOSTON, MASS, 


XLVth Season 








The Americanism 


of Washington 


By Henry Van Dyke 


This little volume not only makes clear 
what our national spirit really is, but it 
carries a patriotic and inspiring message 
to all whole-hearted and high-minded 
men and women. Dr. Van Dyke sets 
forth the ideals of Americanism as ex- 
pressed by Washington, and answers those 
critics who have been disposed to deny 
Washington the title of ‘‘ American.” 


Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
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5% 
First Mortgage 
Gold Bonds 


Issued by an old-established Public 
Service Corporation having Per- 
petual Franchises in a large city. 
Net Earnings for long period 
largely in- excess of interest charges, 
the estimate for next year being 
over four times the entire 
interest charges. 
We will be pleased to furnish 


full particulars regarding the 
above choice investment, which 


Nets the Investor 
5% Per Annum 


Redmond &.€o. 


BANKE 
507 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


33 Pine St., New York 
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Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 
tificates of Deposit. 


Letters 
of 
Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET. 





Tue Auprr CompANy oF New York 


WILLIAM A. NASH, AUGUST BELMONT, EDWARD T. PERINE, 

JOHN J. MITCHELL, Acting President. Gen. Manaver and Treas. 

GEORGE W. YOUKG, F. C. RICHARDSON, 
Vice-Presidents, Assistant Treasurer. 


Investigations for } 
Merchants, Bankers, Corporations, and Committees. 
NEW YORK, 

Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 
Phitadeiphia, Boston, Chicago, 
Arcade Building, Easton Building, N. Y. Life Building, 

15th and Market Sts. 15 State Street. LaSalle and Monroe Sts. 


Elements of Navigation 
By W. J. HENDERSON 


It is a very clear and concise statement of essential facts con- 
cerning the handling of a ship at sea, and furnishes informa- 
tion indispensable to every one connected with the navigation 
of a vessel.—Army and Navy Journal, New York. 

With Diagrams. $1.00° 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 








This 
Publication is 
Printed With 


Branch Offices 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 

PHILADELPHIA 


|. M. 
HUBER 
275 WATER SI 
NEW YORK 
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WHAT REALLY HAPPENED IN THAT EDEN CASE. 





JOHN JAMESON 


THREE ® * * STAR 


WHISKEY 


Produced with pride for those of pride 


Sole Agents, W. A. TAYLOR & CO., New York 
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START THE N 


3y investing in a beautiful Diamond. Nothing is safer or more profitable. It increases 
in value at the rate of from 15 to 20 per cent. a year and you have the satisfaction of its possession, as well 


as the pleasure and prestige gained from wearing it. 
Buy a Diamond the Loftis Wa Send for our beautiful new 1907 Catalog, which contains 
7 1,000 handsome illustrations of Diamonds, Watches and 

Jewelry ; also our famous little blue booklet on ‘How Easily You Can Wear and Own a Diamond.” 
Then, in the privacy of your home or office, select the article you desire. 

; ; for your inspection. If you like it, pay one-fifth the price 
We Will Send it on Approval and keep it, sending the balance in sieht equal monthly pay- 
ments. We ask no security, handle all transactions in strict confidence, and pay all express charges. 


We Give Our Signed Guarantee of value with each Diamond. ‘Terms easiest; quality of 


goods finest; prices lower than others ask for spot cash. 
O F TIS We are the Old Reliable, Original Diamonds-on-Credit House, the 


largest Jewelry House in the U.S. The Famous LOFTIS SYSTEM 


received Highest Award—the Gold Medal—World’s Fair, St. Louis. 





Diamond Cutters, Watchmakers, Jewelers 
Bent. A113, 92 to 98 State St, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S.A. 
Read Blaikic’s HOW TO. GET STRONG and How to Stay So 
F net (postage extra) 


PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK OITY 


RALI-POINTED PENS 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT). 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never scratch or spurt 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PoINTED 
peus are more duradle, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
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Buy an assorted sample box of 24 pens for 25 cts., and choose a 
pen to suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! 





POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, 
or any Stationery Store. 
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FIRST OVER THE BARS 
AND 
BEST OVER THE BARS 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


THE 
AMERICAN GENTLEMAN’S 
WHISKEY 


Sold a; all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 








Side-Lights 
on Astronom 


By 
SIMON NEWCOMB 


CF ere 
FI S 


VP IALS 


HUNTER 


General readers who are interested im 


astronomy but not in its technicalities wills 


find in Professor Newcomb’s volume inter 
esting chapters on the problems that astron 


omers are facing to-day: How large is thal 


universe? Has it definite bounds? Ho 


long will it endure? 


These and _ kindred 


questions are discussed in the light of tha 


most recent knowledge. 
Mustrated. Price, net, $2.00 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.! 
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